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".. an Extremely Valuable 
Engineering Appliance . . 
THE COPPER OXIDE RECTIFIER” 


“In consideration of his recognition of the potential 
value of a* * phenomenon in physics and of his subse- 
quent masterly development of the principle involved 

into an extremely valuable engineering appliance, the 
copper oxide rectifier, the Franklin Institute awards 
its Howard N. Potts Medal” for 1938 “to Lars O. 
Grondahl’, Director, Research and Engineering of 
the Union Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa. 
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“Increasing Mass 
Purchasing Power” 


The principal avowed object of New Deal policies 
is “increase of mass purchasing power.” Nobody 
questions that this is the most desirable of economic 
objectives. Differences of opinion are regarding the 
best means of attaining it. Railways and other in- 
dustries now making or seeking reductions of wages 
are criticised on the ground that they are not “back- 
ing the President” but hindering him in his efforts to 
maintain and increase mass purchasing power. Advo- 
cates of reductions of wages reply that wages can be 
made and kept so high under conditions of depression 
as to hinder or prevent increase of mass purchasing 
power. The reason they give is that while wages may 
be too low under some conditions, they may be so high 
under other conditions as to prevent needed investment 
of capital, and that the making of needed investment 
of capital is essential to creation of maximum mass 
purchasing power. 

Most of those to whom this argument is presented 
do not appreciate its great significance and importance. 
Apparently it can be made understandable only by 
statistical analysis; and most persons are repelled by, 
and will not study, statistics. However, a recent typ- 
ical incident may be used to illustrate how much more 
mass purchasing power can be created by using part of 
a company’s earnings to pay return upon an investment 
of new capital than by using the same amount of its 
earnings to pay wages directly to its employees. Ob- 
viously if part of its earnings is paid out in wages to its 
employees, that same part of them cannot also be used 
to pay return upon investment. 


Southern Railway Borrows Capital 


Last week the Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proved a loan of $13,500,000 by the government, through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, to the South- 
ern Railway to enable this railway to buy 5,500 new 
freight cars. The loan will be accomplished by the R. 
F. C. buying equipment trust notes from the Southern 
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Railway for the amount indicated. Annual interest at 4 
per cent on this loan will be $540,000. Doubtless the 
Southern Railway is borrowing this money from the 
government because, under existing conditions, its 
credit is not good enough to enable it to borrow it 
from private investors. There are many other railways 
that need equipment, but whose present credit would 
not enable them to borrow money to pay for it even 
from the government. 

The theory that high wages create high mass pur- 
chasing power assumes that the total annual purchas- 
ing power of the masses of the country will be $540,000 
a year more if that much is paid in wages to employees 
of the Southern Railway than if the same amount is 
used as the Southern Railway intends to use it—viz., 
to pay annual interest at 4 per cent on capital borrowed 
by it to buy freight cars. On no other assumption could 
there be based the strong objection now being made to 
a reduction of railway wages for the purpose of in- 
creasing the net operating income of the railways. But 
let us see what actually will be the effect on the total 
purchasing power of the country’s masses when the 
Southern Railway does use this amount—i.e., $540,000 
a year—to raise, invest and pay return upon new capital. 
By contracting to pay interest at 4 per cent a year 
with this much of its annual earnings it will be en- 
abled to raise, invest and make purchases of $13,500,000. 
The money it spends in making these purchases will be 
paid by it to the builders of the cars it will buy. But 
they will actually keep only a small part of it. They 
will pay out most of it to their own workmen and to 
companies from which they will buy car accessories and 
materials. These other companies will, in turn, pay 
out most of what they receive to their workmen. 


How Investment Multiplies Purchasing Power 


It is an ultra-conservative estimate that ultimately 
more than 80 per cent of that $13,500,000—or, say, 
$11,000,000 of it—will be paid out in wages to the 








workers employed in building the cars and in pro- 
ducing the accessories and materials for them. And 
what will the workers who receive this $11,000,000 
do with it? They will do just what the employees of 
the Southern Railway do with their wages—use the 


great bulk of it in buying consumable goods. But there’ 


will be this great difference—the direct payment by the 
Southern Railway of $540,000 annually of its earnings 
to its employees creates only $540,000 annually of mass 
purchasing power, while the use by the Southern Rail- 
way of $540,000 annually of its earnings to pay interest 
at 4 per cent on an investment of $13,500,000 will 
speedily create at least twenty times as much mass pur- 
chasing power. 

It may be asked, if such relatively great mass pur- 
chasing power can be created by raising and investing 
capital, why has it not been done? It has been done 
—hbefore the present depression; but it is being done 
much less now. The steady and increasing investment 
of capital to enlarge production and construction and 
reduce their cost was the principal cause of the unprece- 
dented and unparalleled economic progress and increase 
of mass purchasing power that occurred in this country 
decade after decade before the present depression. The 
mass purchasing power that had been created, and that 
existed for years before this depression, has never 
been restored because the government economic poli- 
cies that have been followed for five years in an effort 
to restore mass purchasing power have had exactly 
the opposite tendency, and, in consequence, have pre- 
vented mass purchasing power from being restored. 
How? By preventing revival of the investment of 
capital. 


Capital Investment Based on Net Operating Income 


Investment in housing has been three billion dollars 
a year less in the nine years since 1929 than in the 
nine years before. Investment in the railways has 
been about seven hundred millions a year less. Invest- 
ment in public utilities, in office buildings, in the en- 
largement and re-equipment of factories, in almost 
every kind of productive activity, declined proportion- 
ately by additional billions of dollars and never re- 
covered. If relatively as much investment of new 
capital had been under way in 1937 as ten years before 
the country’s prosperity and mass purchasing power 
would have been much greater last year than ten years 
before. The recession during the last year probably 
would not have occurred, and certainly would not have 
pushed business down again to the levels of 1932 and 
1933, as it actually did. 

How have government policies prevented revival of 
the investment of capital? [Illustrations of how they 
have done so can be drawn from almost every im- 
portant industry. The railroads afford the most ex- 
treme, but a nevertheless typical, case. No business 
or industry, however much disposed to do so, can raise 
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and invest large amounts of new capital merely be- 
cause it wants to. No railroad, for example, can bor- 
row money with which to buy equipment merely be- 
cause it wants to. Even the government would not 
loan the Southern Railway $13,500,000 to buy freight 
cars without the railway company satisfying both the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation that it would be able to pay 
interest on the loan and also installments of the prin- 
cipal until it was liquidated. These payments of inter- 
est and principal must be made from net operating in- 
come; and neither private investors nor the govern- 
ment will provide any company new capital by buy- 
ing its stock, or even making it a loan, without satis- 
factory assurance that its net earnings will be sufficient 
to make the investment a safe one as regards both 
principal and return upon it. 


How Can Railways “Co-operate 
With the Government?” 


There is much urging from certain sources that busi- 
ness shall “co-operate with the government” to pro- 
mote recovery. The most effective way business could 
help promote recovery would be by increasing its in- 
vestment of new capital. The railways need to invest 
huge amounts in improvements and new equipment. 
But how much can they help in this way as long as 
they are earning only as much net operating income 
as they are now? In the first five months of 1929 
they earned $457,000,000 net operating income. Even 
in the first five months of 1932 they earned almost 
$100,000,000; while in the first five months of 1938 
they earned only $45,300,000. In the long run, the 
ability of any company or industry to raise and invest 
capital depends entirely on its ability to earn and 
pay return on capital. The ability of the railroad in- 
dustry to earn and pay return on capital in the first 
five months of 1938 was 90 per cent less than in the 
first five months of 1929 and 55 per cent less than 
even in the first five months of 1932. Its gross earn- 
ings in the first five months of 1938 were as large as 
in the first five months of 1932; and, therefore, the de- 
cline between these years in its ability to earn return 
on capital was entirely due to increases in the wages, 
prices and taxes it had to pay. 


Recovery Dependent on Reviving 
Capital Goods Industries 


The decline of 90 per cent in the railway industry's 
net operating income in 1938 compared with 1929 has 
been principally due to failure of its traffic and gross 
earnings to recover owing to failure of production and 
construction to recover in the industries from which it 
derives its traffic; and production and construction 
have failed to recover in these other industries prin- 
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cipally because the investment of capital in them and 
in the railroads has not revived. But why did not 
investment in other industries revive? For much the 
same reason that investment in the railroads did not 
—principally because current and prospective net earn- 
ings with which to pay return on old and new capital 
were prevented from adequately increasing by excessive 
increases in taxes and by premature, and consequently 
excessive, advances in wages and prices. We say 
“principally,” because there were other reasons—includ- 
ing tinkering with the currency and vast government 
expenditures causing prospective investors to fear not 
only that they would get no return on new investment 
but that they would lose their principal. 

How, then, fully restore mass purchasing power? All 
economic experience, and especially experience in this 
country during the last five years, demonstrates it can- 
not be done without putting all the available workers 
to work producing both consumable goods and capital 
goods. ‘The failure of recovery has been due entirely 
to failure fully to revive the production of capital 
goods; and this, in turn, has been due entirely to fail- 
ure to revive the investment of capital. Increase the 
investment of capital, and thereby the production of 
capital goods, by ten billion dollars a year—which 
would still leave them less than in 1929—and you will 
increase by at least eight billion dollars the wages and 
mass purchasing power of employees of the industries 
producing capital goods. When you have done that the 
depression will be over. 


How Increase Investment of Capital? 


But how increase the investment of capital? “Ay, 


there’s the rub.” It can be done only by doing now or 
later the things necessary to increase the current and 
prospective profits of the industries that should be 
buying more capital goods; and there is no suggestion 
that can be offered for increasing their profits and 
buying power that will not start a fight. 

As already stated, the case of the railways, although 
extreme, is typical. Their net operating income and 
credit, which constitute their ability to buy capital goods, 
can be increased either without or with an increase in 
their gross earnings. ‘Their net operating income can 
be increased without an increase in their gross earnings 
by reducing their taxes, the wages of their employees, 
the prices they pay for equipment, materials and fuel, 
or by all these means. But only government action can 
reduce their taxes. Only reduction of wages in other 
industries can make practicable substantial reduction of 
the prices they have to pay. And when they seek reduc- 
tion of the wages they themselves pay they are met 
with strong resistance upon the ground that this will 
reduce “mass purchasing power.” 

Their gross earnings could be increased more than 
they have been by advances in rates; but these meet 
resistance from shippers, and most of those proposed 
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are disapproved by the Commission. The best means 
of increasing their net operating income would be in- 
crease of their traffic; but their traffic depends upon 
production and construction by other industries, the in- 
crease of which depends largely upon increased invest- 
ment of capital by other industries. And increase of 
investment by other industries is hindered by the same 
causes that hinder increase of investment in the rail- 
roads! 


The Answer—Better Understanding of Economics 


These conditions have existed for years. Hence the 
failure of capital investment to revive. And hence 
the failure of recovery. And hence the failure of mass 
purchasing power to be restored. And hence the pres- 
ent condition of the railways. 

What is the answer? It is, a better understanding on 
the part of those dealing with economic problems of 
what actually is necessary to restore and increase mass 
purchasing power. The theory accepted by the New 
Dealers and their supporters is that the ways to in- 
crease it are to (1) pay high wages and (2) so spend 
many billions of dollars collected from the taxpayers 
that the money will go directly to the masses. Accord- 
ing to the theory, this will stimulate buying of con- 
sumable goods; the consumers’ goods industries will 
then increase their buying of capital goods; and thus 
both the consumers’ goods industries and the capital 
goods industries will be revived. But the theory, as 
tried in practice, does not work. It has been tried for 
five years in this country; and it has not worked. Its 
fallacy is that it fails to recognize that maximum mass 
purchasing power can be created only by creating the 
largest practicable employment for labor in both the 
consumers’ goods and the capital goods industries ; that 
virtually all capital goods are bought by business in the 
process of investing capital ; that a dollar of its earnings 
used by a company or industry to raise and pay a re- 
turn on capital may and usually does cause several or 
even many times as much buying as a dollar of its earn- 
ings paid to its employees and used by its employees in 
buying consumers’ goods; and that if wages are made 
and kept so high that they unduly increase the expenses, 
and thereby unduly reduce the net earnings, of a com- 
pany or industry, they will thereby impair or destroy 
its ability to raise and make investments of capital es- 
sential to providing employment and increasing mass 
purchasing. This is precisely the condition that exists 
in the railroad industry today, and which exists in less 
extreme degree in many other industries. 


The Key to Recovery 


But should the employees of railways and other in- 
dustries accept permanent reductions of their wages in 
order to increase the net earnings of these industries 
and thereby enable them to increase their investment of 








capital? This does not follow at all. We are in a 
great depression; and if we are to get out of it we 
must adopt the means necessary to getting out of it. 
Among other things, we must adopt the means neces- 
sary to increase the net earnings of the industries, in- 
cluding the railways, that must have an increase in their 
net earnings in order that they may be able adequately 
to increase their raising and investment of capital. 
Without this recovery can never be accomplished. On 
the other hand, adopt the means essential to accomplish- 
ment of real recovery and establishment of real pros- 
perity, and it will rapidly become possible to advance 
wages and increase incomes of non-wage earners to 
higher levels than ever have been attained. This has 
been done repeatedly in the past. It can be done again. 
But it never has been done, and it never can be done, 
following any period of depression, without adoption of 
the means essential to causing revival of a huge invest- 
ment of capital. 

While it was occasionally interrupted by depressions 
much shorter and less severe than the present one, there 
was a great increase of mass purchasing power in this 
country for more than a hundred years. This was due 
to the fact that there was an almost unbroken increase 
in the investment of new capital which afforded in- 
creasing employment and directly and indirectly in- 
creased production in both the consumers’ goods and 
the capital goods industries. Until government and 
labor, as well as business, recognize that the means 
necessary, whatever they may be, fully to revive the 
investment of capital must be adopted, the objective 
of restoring, and subsequently maintaining and largely 





The A. B. C. of Wage Economics 


Ideal wage rates are those that lead to maxi- 
mum payrolls. If wage rates are below this level, 
labor is, in effect, being exploited by the differ- 
ence. But just as much harm may come to labor 
if wage rates are so high that costs of production 
are forced to excessive levels. In such a case— 
whether because marginal firms are forced out of 
business, or because new firms are discouraged 
from entering, or because marginal workers are 
dropped—many workers must become unem- 
ployed. Total payrolls in consequence are smaller 
than they otherwise would be. This does not 
mean higher purchasing power for labor, but low- 
er purchasing power. It does not mean higher 
standards of living for labor considered as a whole, 
but lower standards of living. 

The workers fortunate enough to be retained 
at the higher wage levels are retained at the ex- 
pense of those workers thrown out of work and 
separated from wages altogether. Fewer goods 
are turned out because of the unemployment ; the 
community is poorer. The jobs even of the work- 
ers retained are less secure than under conditions 
of full employment. 


From the New York Times 
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increasing mass purchasing power can never be at- 
tained. 


“Mileage Hogging” 
Should Stop 


The so-called “day” of a train or engine service em- 
ployee (i.e., 100 miles in engine service and freight 
train service and 150 miles in passenger train service) 
pays the employee from about $5.60 (for a freight 
brakeman) to $8 or more (for a freight engineer). It 
is the exception, of course, rather than the rule when 
one of these employees actually puts in a real day of 
8 hours’ labor to earn a “day’s” wages. The result has 
been that, on many roads, the senior employees have 
insisted that they be allowed to earn as much as 40 
or even more “days” of pay a month. 

If competent train and engine service employees were 
scarce, there would be some excuse for this practice, 
but they are not. Instead, thousands of train and en- 
gine service men of long experience are walking the 
streets, or are on relief—while the senior employees 
with enough “whiskers” to hold on to a job are making 
more money than they ever made in their lives before. 
Thus it is that a few months’ seniority may make a 
difference between no job at all, or $200 or $300 a 
month. If there is any sense or justice to this situa- 
tion, we fail to see where it lies. 

If a brakeman puts in 30 “days” a month he will earn 
approximately $168 and if an engineer puts in 30 
“days” he will be paid approximately $240 (more or 
less depending on the size of locomotive). If 30 “days,” 
or even less, were set as the maximum during times of 
depression, the railroads would be able to provide work 
for many competent employees who now have no source 
of livelihood. And this would work no injustice on 
the senior employees—they would still earn good 
monthly wages in the shortest hours known to modern 
industry. 

The setting of some such reasonable maximum is 
needed in time of depression, not only in the interest 
of the younger employees, but also to give the senior 
employees some financial concern in the welfare of the 
industry they serve. As it is now, they “get theirs” 
whether traffic is good or bad, and whether the indus- 
try is prosperous or the reverse. It takes an extraor- 
dinary amount of altruism under such conditions for 
employees so situated to exert themselves to attract 
and retain traffic to the railroads. On the other hand, 
if senior train and engine service employees knew they 
had to go on short time when traffic fell off, and would 
be allowed more than 30 “days” only when traffic was 
brisk, there would be thousands of railroad employees 
more interested in the welfare of their industry than 
they now are. And suffering and want among the 


junior employees would be mitigated, at least, in hard 
times. 








New Trains of the L. & N. E. Have 


Luxurious Appointments 


Passenger accommodations for the “Flying Scotsman” of the British road are 
arranged in corridor cars—Pressure ventilation installed 


COMPLETE new complement of cars for the 
A Flying Scotsman service of the London & North 
Eastern between London and the cities of Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen in Scotland are being introduced 
during the present month. Unlike the equipment of 
their well-known predecessors, the Silver Jubilee and 
the Coronation, the coaches for these trains are not fin- 
ished in special colors, but have the varnished teak ex- 
teriors long a familiar feature of L. & N. E. passenger 
rolling stock. The new cars were built at the Doncaster 
works of the railroad. 
The Silver Jubilee and Coronation trains are of the 
limited type, running between London and Edinburgh 
only. The Flying Scotsman train is divided at Edin- 
burgh to serve Aberdeen alone in the summer and Glas- 
gow, Perth and Aberdeen at other seasons. The two 
new trains for summer service each are made up of four 
third-class coaches, each seating 42 persons; one first- 
class coach, seating 24 persons ; a combination brake and 
third-class coach, seating 24 persons, and a composite 
first- and third-class coach with luggage locker, seating 
12 first-class passengers and 21 third-class passengers. 
There are both first- and third-class restaurant cars, with 
a kitchen car between. These three units are articulated. 
The first-class restaurant car has seats for 36 and the 
third-class, 42. There is also a buffet-lounge car with 
seats for 20 persons. The make-up of the train is com- 
pleted with a luggage van. The lengths and weights of 
these vehicles are shown in the table. 

For service during the spring the train includes two 
additional composite coaches. With one less third-class 
coach in the Edinburgh block of cars the trains perform 
the same service during the winter. As made up for 
summer service there are seats for 36 first-class passen- 
gers and 213 third-class passengers. For spring service 
there are seats for 60 first-class and 258 third-class 
passengers. 

The passenger accommodations throughout the train, 
with the exception of the buffet-lounge and the restaurant 
car, are arranged in corridor cars. Sound insulation, 
successfully used on the Silver Jubilee and Coronation 
trains, has been applied to the new Flying Scotsman 
rolling stock. Double glass is employed throughout and 
acoustic blanket is used to insulate the sides and roof. 
The floor insulation, in addition to pressed felt between 
floor boards, comprises sprayed asbestos on corrugated 
steel sheathing below the floor. Finally, the whole 
train is fitted with Stone’s pressure ventilating equip- 
ment, 


The Coach Interiors 


The walls and ceilings of the passenger compartments, 
of the dining rooms and of the club-lounge car are fin- 
ished in Rexine, a leather cloth which has been employed 
extensively as interior finish on other passenger cars of 


this railroad. The first-class compartments each seat 
four passengers. The Rexine of the walls and ceilings 
of these compartments is peach in color. The smoking 
compartments are upholstered in a blue and fawn uncut 
moquette with sponge-rubber fillings in the headrests and 
armrests and special spring fillings in the seats. A silk- 
covered cushion is provided for each passenger. Cur- 
tains of figured blue silk lined with silver satin are pro- 
vided at each side window. The floor is covered with a 
blue Wilton rug, and the whole of the metal fittings are 
chromium plated. The compartments are exceptionally 
well lighted, a 30-watt single light fitting being fixed in 
the ceiling and 30-watt reading lights at each passenger 
seat. Each compartment is fitted with special “no-fume” 
ash trays. 

The non-smoking compartments are similarly arranged 
with regard to seats and fittings, but red is the predomi- 
nant color, and flowered fawn uncut moquette is used as. 
the seat covering. 

A special feature of the first-class coach is the excep- 
tional width of the corridor. The first-class corridors 
throughout the train are covered with blue carpet with 
a sponge-rubber underlay, and the vestibules with cocoa. 





The Buffet-Lounge Car 
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fibre mats. The whole of the corridors and vestibules 
are lined with flush panels of polished teak. 

Each third-class compartment seats six persons. The 
wall covering is peach colored and the seats are uphol- 
stered in fawn and brown uncut moquette. The pro- 
vision of special spring fillings has insured an excep- 
tionally comfortable seat. A hair mat is also provided 
in each compartment. 

The metal fittings are chromium plated, with the ex- 
ception of the ceiling light which is of Alumilited alumi- 
num. This fitting has a 30-watt lamp, and each com- 
partment is also provided with four 15-watt shaded read- 
ing lamps above the seat backs. 


eae 





A First-Class Compartment with Seats for Four 
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First-Class Restaurant Car 
—Each Section Is Enclosed 
by Transparent Partitions 


The restaurant car set is the only articulated vehicle 
on the train and comprises first- and third-class dining 
rooms with an electric kitchen between. The third-class 
dining room follows orthodox practice, with the seating 
arranged in separate smoking and non-smoking rooms. 


Description of Restaurant Car Set 


The ceilings and upper portions of the dining-room 
walls are covered with cream Rexine. The lower por- 
tions of the walls and the doors have a shagreen finish, 
with a dividing band of red. The dado line, door frames 
and ceiling fittings are of aluminum with Alumilite fin- 
ish. Upholstery material is fawn and red uncut moquette. 

The first-class dining room is a distinct departure from 
the usual standards and is a development of that in the 
Coronation train. Each section of six seats is separated 
from the next by a light metal partition which is paneled 
in a transparent synthetic resin. This material is also 
used in the dining-room intermediate doors. 

The color scheme is blue and silver relieved by the 
warmth of the carpet of bois de rose. The upper walls 
and ceiling are pale blue. A darker blue is used on the 
lower walls and the whole is framed and finished with 
Alumilited aluminum extrusions. 

The rose-colored, silver-lined curtains provide the nec- 
essary foil to the powder-blue upholstery of the chairs, 
the plain antimaccassars of which are also outlined in 
rose-colored embroidery. The luggage rack above each 
window is also of aluminum with Alumilite finish and 
incorporates a 30-watt lamp at each end, the provision 
of a 30-watt ceiling fitting completing the illumination 
of each section. 

The electric-kitchen equipment follows the practice 
successfully employed in all the recent L. & N. E. trains, 
in which stainless steel has been extensively used. The 
range comprises a boiling top, one steaming and two 
roasting ovens. The vegetable boiler is a separate unit, 
placed conveniently adjacent to the sinks. Hot water for 
general purposes is provided from tanks in the corridor 
roof. A hot cupboard and coffee urn, together with a 
large electric refrigerator, complete the kitchen equip- 
ment. Separate pantries are provided for serving the 
first- and third-class dining rooms. 
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The power for the cooking apparatus is obtained from 
two axle-driven generators, each of 10 kw. output, and 
a battery with a capacity of 210 amp. hrs. 


The Buffet-Lounge Car 


One of the features of the train is the provision of a 
buffet-lounge car in which light refreshments may be 
obtained. This vehicle is entirely independent of the 
restaurant cars and is intended for the convenience of 
the passengers who do not desire to avail themselves of 
the full restaurant-car service. The pantry equipment 
is all-electric and comprises a coffee urn, automatic 
toaster, ice-cream cabinet and refrigerator. The buffet 
interior has been decorated to the designs of Acton 
Surgey, Ltd., and seats 20 passengers at small tables. 

The scheme of interior decoration differs in each 
train. In one scheme the walls are in silvered green, 
while the panels below the windows are of silver with 
a pink tinge. The ceiling is painted cream, while the 
stepped borders vary from pale green to the green of 
the walls. Mirrored pilasters with etched ornamentation 
divide the passenger sections. The whole of the cornices, 
window frames, arches, and ceiling ornaments are of 
Alumilited aluminum. Curtains of striped green, yellow 
and black with red braid are provided at the outer and 
corridor windows, and the floor is covered with brown 
cork tiling. The chairs are upholstered in green. 

In the buffet car of the other train the predominant 
color is rose with maroon upholstery on the chairs. 

Adjoining the buffet is a ladies’ lounge and toilet 
room, provided with settee, dressing tables and two 
washbowls. 

The toilet compartments are similar throughout the 
train. The first-class are decorated in green, and the 
third-class in yellow. The colored washbowls and sealed 
hoppers match the wall finish. The hot- and cold-water 
supplies are obtained from solenoid-controlled valves 
operated by push buttons. 


Ventilation 


_The whole of the train is supplied with fresh filtered 
air by electrically controlled pressure-ventilation ap- 
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paratus which, during cold weather, automatically warms 
the air to a comfortable temperature. In summer time 
filtered air is delivered at atmospheric temperature. The 
ventilator power unit is placed on the underframe and 
delivers the air at floor level by way of insulated ducts, 
the vitiated air being discharged through grilles into the 
roof duct connected to extractor ventilators. 

For those who prefer direct ventilation deep sliding 
ventilators with a large opening are installed in each 
compartment and in the corridors. 

The train is electrically lighted throughout. Each ve- 
hicle, with the exception of the kitchen car, is fitted with 





Dimensions and Weights of the New Rolling Stock for the 
London & North Eastern Flying Scotsman Trains 


Distance 
between 
Length, truck 
coupled, centers, 
ft. in. ft. in. 


Luggage car : 2 43 0 
Combination brake, third-class ¢ 43 0 
Third-class 43 0 
First-class 2 43 0 
Composite first- and third-class locker 47 0 
Buffet lounge 47 0 
First- and  third-class restaurant- 
kitchen combination (four trucks) 47 0 
(between 
articulated 
trucks) 


Four-wheel-truck wheel base (except at articulation points).. 
Four-wheel-truck wheel base (at articulation points) 





its own axle-driven generator and double battery which 
also provides power for the pressure-ventilation unit. 

The whole train is coupled by means of Buckeye auto- 
matic couplers connected to india-rubber springs, and the 
passages between the coaches are Pullman vestibules. 

The coach bodies are built of teak and are mounted 
on steel underframes of welded construction and are 
carried on compound-bolster trucks. With the exception 
of the two trucks at the articulation points, which have 
a wheel base of 10 ft., the wheel base of each truck is 
8 ft. 6 in. long. The total weight of the 12-car train 
for summer service is 478 tons. With 14 cars for spring 
service the weight is increased to 563 tons. 








Rutland Asks Wage 
Cut; Seeks Abandonment 


EDERAL Judge H. B. Howe has ordered the re- 
EF ceiver of the Rutland to pay the road’s 1,300 em- 

ployees only 85 per cent of present wages and 
salaries and to pay the remaining 15 per cent “whenever 
you have the money.”” The order, which is to go into 
effect without further discussion, follows close upon the 
heels of an announcement made on July 1 of the re- 
ceiver’s intention to reduce wages 15 per cent, under 
the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, effective Au- 
gust 4. Conferences concerning the latter proposal are 
continuing in Rutland, Vt. 

Permission to sell or abandon the entire 407-mile Rut- 
land road has also been sought in a petition filed with 
the U. S. District Court for Vermont by George L. R. 
French, receiver for the railroad.* The line is now 
suffering losses of approximately $2,400 per day accord- 
ing to returns for the first four months of the curfent 
year. This deficit involves only operating expenses and 
taxes. 

Actually, the road has failed to earn its expenses and 
taxes since September, 1937. Its deficit amounted to 
$413,293 between October 1, 1937, and May 31, 1938. 
Due to such depletion of assets, the receiver has no cash 
and nothing which he can offer as collateral or security 
for a loan sufficient to allow continuance of operation, 
unless receiver’s certificates, constituting a first lien on 
all its property, are issued, which must of necessity be 
sold to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Accord- 
ing to the petition to the court, Mr. French has investi- 
gated the possibilities of such a loan and has been 
informed that a loan will not be considered which is not 
sufficient to permit operation of the railroad until at 
least May 1, 1939. Furthermore, the amount of the loan 
would have to include not only operating and tax defi- 
ciencies but current obligations as well, which include 
$55,000 for payment of equipment trust certificates ma- 
turing June 1, $63,000 for Vermont taxes due April 15 
and for which deficiencies penalties have been piling up 
at the rate of $100 per day, and unpaid bills and accounts 
amounting to over $100,000. In addition, a substantial 
amount of money is required for working capital. In 
view of these facts, the statement reads, the petitioner 
“is informed and believes that he will not be able to 
obtain such a large loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation or anyone else.” 

Regarding proposed wage cuts, the receiver’s petition 
states that, while notice has been given under the Railway 
Labor Act of a reduction of 15 per cent, “procedure 
under that act will take several months and your peti- 
tioner will not have money with which to continue opera- 
tion during such procedure.” 

The receiver therefore asks the court to direct the 
mortgage trustees and all creditors of the railroad and 
its receiver and all other interested persons to show cause 
why the receiver should not be authorized to offer for 
sale all of the property of the railroad, as a whole or in 
parts, and, in the event satisfactory bids are not received, 
to discontinue operation of the road, apply for permission 
to abandon the same, offer the property for sale and sell 
to the highest bidder. 

The railroad’s receiver, about the middle of June, 
asked the local representatives of all organized employees 
to consider voluntary wage cuts. At that time he issued 
a public statement describing the financial plight of the 





* Mr. French has since retired, effective July 10; he is succeeded by 
L. G. Morphy. 
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road and emphasized that only a marked reduction in 
operating expenses would serve to keep the property 
going and permit the road to present a financial state- 
ment sufficiently favorable to obtain a R. F. C. loan. 
Wages, it was said, constituted by far the largest ex- 
pense factor; hence the continuance of the road and of 
employees’ jobs depended upon some sort of wage cut, 
preferably a voluntary one. The statement also recalled 
the voluntary action of the Rutland bondholders the 
previous year in accepting a cut of 70 per cent in interest 
charges and urged voluntary assistance by wage-earners, 

The proposal was rejected by committees representing 
the employees, and on July 1, the receiver served notice, 
under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, of his 
intention to reduce all rates of compensation of all em- 
ployees and officers, including arbitraries and special al- 
lowances, by 15 per cent, to be effective August 4. Con- 
ferences began on July 11 in Rutland, Vt. The Railroad 
did not become a party to the national concerted 15 per 
cent wage reduction proceedings in the belief that the 
decision therein would come too late to do the road much 
good. 

It is estimated that a 15 per cent wage reduction ac- 
cording to the present payroll would cut the current 
operating deficit in half. The road now employs ap- 
proximately 1,300 persons, while in “normal” times about 
2,000 employees drew pay. Its 1937 payroll totaled 
$2,218,000. 

Last year some 94 per cent of the road’s bondholders 
voluntarily agreed to a plan which provided for the re- 
duction of fixed interest to a minimum of 30 per cent of 
the whole, declared operative October 31, 1937. The 
bond plan had its beginnings the year before, in 1936, 
when, in the face of falling revenues, directors and offi- 
cers of the road considered filing under Section 77 of 
the Federal Bankruptcy Act and bondholders were noti- 
fied that the last full interest payment the road could 
meet would be that due July 1, 1936. Mr. French, then 
vice-president and general manager, seeking to avoid the 
expenses of the proposed bankruptcy proceedings, invited 
the officers of 14 large institutional investors to a round- 
table conference and laid before them a suggestion for 
a voluntary interest reduction. The group at once evi- 
denced interest in the suggestion and sent railroad anal- 
ysts over the Rutland for investigation of conditions, 
traffic and prospects for the future. Conferences were 
held in the fall of 1936, during which a voluntary plan 
of adjustment of interest was drawn up. This provided 
for 50 per cent of interest January 1, 1937, and stipulated 
that the interest percentage thereafter be based on a 
formula calling for a minimum of 30 per cent. By 
the latter percentage, the road’s fixed interest charges 
were to be reduced from $387,500 to $116,250 per 
annum. 

The plan was sent to 1,700 bondholders on the list 
on December 26, 1936, with the appeal that they deposit 
their holdings. This work of reaching investors was 
performed entirely by officers of the Rutland and no 
outside agencies were employed. In the process, some 
37,000 letters were sent out from the railroad’s head- 
quarters. By October 31, 1937, when the plan was de- 
clared operative, the company had received 80.85 per 
cent of the bonds for deposit and received assents from 
11.58 per cent more of the holders. As of March 17, 
1938, 94 per cent of the bonds had been deposited, while 
only eight holders, representing 64 bonds, had indicated 
their refusal to do so. 

Still further declines in revenues and increases in 
expenses, however, made it impossible to meet even these 


(Continued on page 112) 
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Short-Arm Gates Added to Flash- 
ing-Light Crossing Signals 


Milwaukee im- 
proves protection 
at three busy cross- 
ings in a Chicago 
suburb 


HORT-ARM crossing gates, extending over the 
& right-hand half of the highway pavement ap- 

proaching the tracks, have been added to existing 
signals at three crossings in Edgebrook, IIll., on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. Edgebrook is 
a suburban district within the city limits of Chicago, 
located 11 miles north of the Chicago Union station, on 
the double-track main line between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

All three highways are paved and carry considerable 
local traffic, and, in addition, Caldwell avenue is Illinois 
Route 60. Devon Avenue crossing, adjacent to the 
Edgebrook station, handles some pedestrian traffic, but 
such traffic is of no consequence at the other two cross- 
ings. The community is not closely built up in the 
vicinity of the crossings, and the speed of highway ve- 
hicles on these roads is comparatively fast. A driver 
approaching from the east on any of 
the highways, should have a good 
view of approaching trains. Ap- 
proaching from the west, the view in 
certain directions is obstructed up to 
within about 100 ft. of the crossing. 

The railroad traffic on this double- 


Telephone shelter 


Switch from which box with push 
shunt wires were button station . 


removed 
~ Westbound 2511 ft {— 








a Pal le aan 


Northbound Hiawatha Passing the Crossing 


track line consists of both suburban and through pas- 
senger trains, totaling about 32 trains each way daily, 
with an occasional local freight train. The through 
freight trains are operated in and out of Chicago on a 
cut-off which diverges from the Chicago-Milwaukee 
main line at a point north of Edgebrook. The through 
passenger trains, especially the Hiawatha and the Chip- 
pewa, are operated through this territory at speeds up 
to 75 m. p. h. 

Standard type flashing-light signals, with back lights 
and a bell at each crossing, controlled automatically by 
track circuits, were installed at these crossings in 1930. 
Furthermore, each crossing was illuminated during the 
hours of darkness by a 220-watt lamp in a reflector 
mounted on a pole on each side of the track at the right 
of the highway. | 

Although the signal protection in service was complete 
and modern in every respect, the 
community authorities decided that 
the train speeds were too high and 
that speed restrictions should be 
applied, or else some form of more 
complete protection should be in- 
stalled at the crossings, in order to 
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deter drivers from running their cars onto the crossings 
when trains were approaching. Special consideration 
was given to situations in which a driver, when waiting 
for a train to pass on the track next to him, did not an- 
ticipate the approach of a train in the opposite direction 
on the other track. In such instances, the automatically- 
controlled signals, of course, continued to operate as pro- 
tection for the second train, while some drivers neglected 
to observe the signals under these circumstances. 

In order to satisfy the community authorities, the 
railroad decided to make a test installation of auto- 
matically-controlled gates, using the short arms, as ad- 
vocated by engineers of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission. The theory advanced in favor of these short 
arms, which extend half-way over the paved section of 
the highway, is that the section of the roadway normally 
used by a vehicle driver when approaching a crossing is 
obstructed by the gate arm during the approach and 
passage of a train, or trains, and that the arm stays in 
the lowered position if a second train is approaching. 
Another important consideration is that the gates do 
not obstruct the path of a vehicle when on the crossing, 
so that automobiles cannot be shut in on the crossing. 
Furthermore, in case of a failure which leaves the gates 
in the lowered position, the highway is not entirely 
blocked, because vehicles can be driven around the ends 
of the arms. This feature, however, is not important, 
because failures of the equipment or control system are 
rare, 


Timing of Gate Operation 


The visibility of the gates and the timing of their 
operation are two factors which reduce to a minimum 
the instances in which a driver strikes the gates with 
his vehicle. The gate arms are painted with black and 
white stripes in the usual manner. A diagonal row of 
reflector buttons is located in each black stripe. The 
plates on which the arms are mounted, as well as the 
mechanisms, masts and foundations, are painted with 
aluminum. The foundations are so located that the gate, 
when in the vertical position, clears the edge of the 
pavement only a few inches. In these locations, the 
gates and signals are prominent in the range of vision 
of an approaching motorist, and, at night, the reflector 
buttons on the gate arm, the reflector-button signs, “2 
Tracks” and “Stop on Red Signal,” as well as the 
aluminum paint on the mechanism and mast, reflect the 
light from vehicle head lamps, thus distinctly marking 
the location. 

To give the driver of an approaching vehicle adequate 
prewarning in time to stop short of the gates, three red 
lamps, with lenses directed in each direction along the 
highway, are mounted on the top edge of each gate arm, 
one lamp being located 18 in. from the tip and the other 
two at locations directly in the path of an oncoming 
car when the gate is down. These lamps are normally 
extinguished while the arm is in the raised position. 
When the gate is in operation, the lamp near the tip 
end is illuminated constantly and the other two flash 
alternately in synchronism with the flashing-light signals. 

When a train enters an approach control circuit, the 
flashing-light signals operate during a _ pre-warning 
period of 5 sec., the bell rings and two of the lamps on 
each gate arm flash. A vehicle, which is approaching 
closely at the beginning of this period, has adequate 
time to pass over the crossing. At the end of the 5- 
sec. period, the gate starts to lower, requiring about 
10 sec. to reach the horizontal position across the high- 
way, the speed of this operation being slow, purposely, 
in order to let approaching drivers see the arm in mo- 
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tion and to give them adequate time to stop short of 
the gate. 

The gates are in the lowered position across the 
highway for about eight seconds prior to the arrival of 
the fastest trains, and this period is, of course, longer for 
slower trains. The gates start to rise when the rear 
of a train clears a crossing. However, the flashing- 
light signals, gate-arm lamps and bell continue to operate 
until the gate arm is clear. The arm is raised in about 
eight seconds, this operation being expedited in order 
to clear the crossing for highway traffic as soon as 
possible. 

The track circuit controls are arranged so that a train 
in either direction on either track causes the signals and 
gates to operate. Some of the westbound subarban 
trains, after stopping at Edgebrook, cross over to the 
eastbound main for a return movement to Chicago. A 
push button, located in a box on the westbound Edge- 
brook station platform, is used by trainmen in re-starting 
the operation of the protective devices at the three cross- 
ings when a westbound train makes an eastward return 
movement on the westward main. Another interesting 
feature is that the shunt wires were removed from a 
trailing turnout in the eastward approach on the west- 
ward track and a switch-repeating relay was installed in 
order to eliminate false operation when trackmen are 
testing the switch. 

The mechanisms used for operating the gate arms are 
the top-of-mast type, ordinarily used for upper-quadrant 
semaphore signals, but some changes were made in 
these mechanisms to adapt them for gate operation. 
The gate arms, lights, the special plates for mounting 
the arms and the counterweights, were supplied by the 
Western Railroad Supply Company. The counterweights 
on the gates were positioned to secure the torque re- 
quired for different phases of operation of the arms. For 
example, when a gate is in the raised, or 90-deg., posi- 
tion, it is desired that the torque be maximum (approxi- 
mately 60 ft. lb.), in order to break loose any sleet that 
might tend to prevent operation. As an arm lowers, 


the torque gradually reduces until, when it is horizontal 
across the highway, the torque is approximately 20 ft. 
Ib. The advantage of having minimum torque at the 
horizontal position is that the effort to raise the arm is 
likewise minimum. 





Photo by W. R. MeGee 
Westbound North Coast Limited of the N. P. on Butte Mountain 
at Welch, Mont. 
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Railroad Construction 


Indices for 1937 
WasuinctTon, D. C. 


HE Engineering Section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Bureau of Valuation has is- 
sued its compilation of railroad construction in- 
dices covering the year 1937. The indices, which sum- 
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marize and record the result of studies made by the Sec- 
tion over a period of years, “have not been examined or 
passed upon” by the commission. Based as usual on the 
1910-1914 costs as 100, the 1937 index for the railroads 
as a whole was 153—up 10 points from 1936’s 143 and 
20 points from the 1933 post-war low of 133. The peak 
was reached in 1920 when the index hit 226. 

The compilation’s “General Notes” point out that the 
indices “represent territorial index factors and are of 








REGIONS I to VIII, Inclusive 


Tabulation of Indices by Years and by 


Accounts Applicable to the Entire United States 
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* The percentages shown are the relationship in dollars of each individual account to the total of Accounts 1 to 77, inclusive, except Account 2 
—Land, and were arrived at by taking 1910-1914 dollars from the basic engineering reports with varying dates of valuation from 1914 to 1921, 


Sive, and adjusting for changes shown by the “Bringing to Date” reports. 
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The “Statistics of Railways’? were also examined for changes in recent years. 
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value in indicating trends. They are not necessarily ap- 
plicable for use in the determination of reproduction costs 
upon individual railroads, telegraph or telephone com- 
panies, or other utilities.” The general indices for the 
country as a whole (given in the accompanying tabula- 
tion) are broken down into eight regional sets. 

The indices shown for accounts which include items 
such as grading, tunnel excavation, bridges, ballast haul, 
and tracklaying and surfacing were developed from 
analysis of major construction contracts covering a period 
of over 30 years and from joint studies made with the 
various sub-committees of the Presidents’ Conference 
Committee. The indices shown for material accounts 
such as ties, rails, other track material, ballast, and 
fences were based on studies of carriers’ returns to Val- 
uation Order 14, joint studies made with the various 
subcommittees of the Presidents’ Conference Committee, 
engineering and trade publications, contracts covering 
major construction projects over a period of 30 years, 
and other information furnished by individual carriers. 

The accounts for which the indices are shown are the 
several primary accounts designated in the Classification 
of Investment in Road and Equipment of Steam Roads. 
The accounts are as follows: 


I—Roap 37. Roadway Machines 
. Roadway Small Tools 


1, } a mei 39. Assessments for Public Improve- 
3. Grading ments 
> we * s : 

4. Underground Power Tubes 40. Revenues and Operating Ex- 
5. Tunnels and Subways penses During Construction 
6. Bridges, — and Culverts 41. Cost of Road Purchased ; 

a a Elevated Structures 42. Reconstruction of Road Pur- 
: chase 

. = 43. Other Expenditures—Road 
+ a wee Material 44. Shop Machinery 

. aed e on 45. Power Plant Machinery 
+ ares oy Way F ae 46. Power Substation Apparatus 

3. Right o ay sence’ 47. Unapplied Construction Material 
14. Snow and Sand Fences and 


: nd Suppli 
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5. Crossings and Signs 
6. Station and Office Buildings 
7. Roadway Buildings 
8. Water Stations 

9. Fuel Stations 

0. Shops and Engine 
1. Grain Elevators 

2. Storage Warehouses 

3. Wharves and Docks 

4. Coal and Ore Wharves 

5. Gas Producing Plants 

6. Telegraph and Telephone Lines 
/ 
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1. Steam pone es 
- 2. Other Locomotives 

House 3. Freight-Train Cars 

4. Passenger-Train Cars 

5. Motor Equipment of Cars 

6. Floating "eaienent 

7. Work Equipment 

8. Miscellaneous Equipment 
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. Signals and Interlockers 


. Power Dams, Canals, and Pipe 
Lines a IITI—GENERAL EXPENDITURES 
29. Power Plant Buildings 
30. Power Substation Buildings 71. Organization Expenses 
31. Power Transmission Systems 72. General Officers and Clerks 
32. Power Distribution Systems 73. Law 
33. Power Line Poles and Fixtures 74. Stationery and Printing 
34. Underground Conduits 75 axes 
35. Miscellaneous Structures 76. Interest During Construction 
36. Paving 77. Other Expenditures—General 
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Diesel-Electric Switcher Built for the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern by the American Locomotive Works. 
Force of 70,050 Lb. and is Powered by an Alco 900-Hp. Supercharged Diesel Engine. 
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Rutland Asks Wage 


Cut; Seeks Abandonment 
(Continued from page 108) 


reduced obligations and the road filed in voluntary bank- 
ruptcy on May 5, 1938; Mr. French was appointed re- 
ceiver. 

The state of Vermont, wherein lies some 60 per cent 
of the Rutland’s mileage, reduced the road’s taxes 40 
per cent for the two years ending July 1, 1937, thus 
saving the carrier about $100,000 for the two years. The 
state refused, however, to continue the tax reduction 
after that date and is at present pressing the road for full 
payment. In his appeal to the state Tax Commission to 
continue the reduction, Mr. French warned that “aban- 
donment is by no means a far cry” and that “a railroad 
not earning operating expenses and taxes cannot be re- 
organized.” In New York State, where municipalities 
and counties levy property taxes, subject to equalization 
by the state authorities, the railroad prevailed upon a 
majority of political units along its line to assent to a 
25 per cent reduction in tax rates and has been upheld in 
the state Supreme Court in certiorari proceedings brought 
against recalcitrant communities. In these latter cases, 
the referee appointed by the court ordered a 25 per cent 
reduction in assessments on reproduction costs new less 
depreciation “on the ground that the railroad is a non- 
paying railroad.” This year the road will ask for a 50 
per cent reduction in New York taxes, which normally 
total approximately $100,000 per annum. 

The Rutland operates 407 route-miles, and had in reve- 
nue service at the close of 1937, 68 locomotives, 1,531 
freight cars, and 111 passenger-train cars. In 1937, it 
hauled 1,427,619 tons of revenue freight and carried 
303,343 passengers. Its operating revenues in that year 
totaled $3,483,634 and its operating expenses reached 
$3,261,559, leaving a net operating revenue of $222,075. 

In an analysis of the Rutland prepared by Mr. French 
in March, 1938, it was emphasized that motor competi- 
tion has been especially felt by the railroad because of 
its short-haul character. Passenger business declined 
from a one-year maximum of 1,800,000 passengers car- 
ried to 303,343 in 1937, a decrease of over 83 per cent. 
Due to motor competition and changed marketing prac- 
tices, its revenues from milk traffic, w hich have previously 
been considered the road’s “backlog,” declined from a 


maximum of $1,044,451 in 1928 to $414,614 in 1937. 
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Locomotive 
Boiler Water — 
A Big Problem 


on the Railways 


A.R.E. A. Committee on Water 

Service points out that, in spite 

of forty years of progress in 

water treatment, much can still 

be done with large additional 
savings 


HE railways have come a long way in the matter 
of providing suitable locomotive boiler water, the 
scientific treatment of which began about 40 years 

ago, and today have millions of dollars invested in water 
pumping, storage, treating and delivery facilities. How- 
ever, with an estimated 200 billion gallons of boiler feed 
water being used by the railways annually without treat- 
ment of any kind, the Committee on Water Service, Fire 
Protection and Sanitation of the American Railway 
Engineering Association holds that there is still available 
to the railways a large field for further savings through 
the installation of additional water conditioning facilities 
and through improvements in many existing facilities. 
In fact, it estimates that $12,000,000 can be saved an- 
nually by the elimination, through proper treatment, of 
corrosion in locomotive boilers alone, and that a still 
much larger amount can be saved through the elimination 
of scaling solids in boiler feed water. The following is 
abstracted from the committee’s report presented before 
the annual convention of the association in Chicago, in 
March of this year. 


Large Investment Already 


It is estimated roughly that the aggregate purchases 
made by the railways of the country in connection with 
the maintenance, operation and improvement of their 
water services exceed $19,000,000 a year, including $1,- 
600,000 for pumps, $950,000 for power units, $2,500,000 
for water tanks, $600,000 for water columns, $3,200,000 
for cast iron pipe, $1,500,000 for wrought iron and steel 
pipe, $790,000 for valves, $6,700,000 for chemicals for 
water treatment, $169,000 for hydrants and accessories 
and approximately $1,100,000 for rubber products. 

Complete information concerning the total expendi- 
tures made by individual railways or by all the roads 
for water service materials is not available, but there are 





Treated Boiler Water Has Saved the Railways Millions in 
Locomotive Maintenance Costs 


indicators of these expenditures. During 1936, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from reports filed by individual roads, the 
operating expenses of the Class I roads of the United 
States included $5,860,164 for the maintenance of water 
stations, $15,900,521 for water for train locomotives, and 
$3,326,531 for water for yard locomotives—a total of 
$25,087,216. These expenses include charges for labor 
and incidentals as well as for materials. At the same 
time, they exclude a considerable, although undetermined, 
expenditure for water facilities and services not charge- 
able to locomotives and stations, such as water for heat- 
ing, fire protection, stock yard operation, station use, 
hotels, passenger trains, icing plants and drinking sup- 
plies. 

The annual report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission also shows that the Class I railways spent $4,- 
362,142 in 1935 for additions and betterments to water 
stations. This sum also includes labor, as well as ma- 
terials. At the same time, the expenditures given for 
both investment and for operating and maintaining water 
service facilities disregard expenditures for materials 
and equipment for power plants and for boiler materials 
and accessories which, while not strictly water service 
inaterials, are often included among the materials of 
interest to water service forces, and in the selection of 
which water service forces often participate. 

Several hundred varieties and sizes of materials are 
usually carried in stock as standard items of water 
service on the railways, and the number of items of ma- 
terial in which the water service forces are either di- 
rectly or indirectly interested is increased by special 
materials which are purchased only as required. More 
than 500 items of strictly water service materials are 
stored on one representative railroad. 

Expenditures by this same road in 1930 included 
$4,500 for pipe fittings, $76,000 for cast iron fittings, 
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$11,000 for steel pipe, $13,000 for galvanized pipe, $50,- 
000 for wrought iron pipe, $2,000 for brass pipe and 
fittings, $56,500 for iron and steel pipe fittings, $2,000 
for soil pipe fittings, $11,000 for pump heads, $31,000 
for steam and motor pumps, $2,000 for hand and force 
pumps, $22,000 for radiators and parts, $4,000 for caustic 
soda, $3,000 for sodium phosphate, $10,000 for sodium 
aluminate, $85,000 for soda ash, $10,000 for softening 
plant equipment, $2,000 for tank parts and $5,200 for 
steam traps. Other expenditures of interest included 
$100,000 for boiler tubes, $91,000 for brass valves, $1,500 
for pump valves, $3,200 for water closets, $1,600 for 
windmills and $5,800 for pipe wrenches. 

The economics of properly treated boiler feed water 
are well known on the average railway. During recent 
years the committee has presented specific data as to 
actual savings which have been made, and also informa- 
tion concerning the progress which has been made in 
the art of water treatment for boiler feed water. These 
reports date back about 40 years, when the scientific 
treatment of water was started on the American railways. 

In 1907 a formula was presented to determine the 
minimum scaling and corrosive solids to justify the 
capital expense required for lime-soda-ash water treat- 
ment. In 1913 the committee placed a unit value of 
7 cents per pound for scaling solids removed, and later, 
in 1924, increased this to 13 cents to correspond with in- 
creased maintenance and operating costs of that date. 
The report of that year continued, in part, as follows: 

“When this subject was assigned for study, it doubt- 
less was intended to mean the complete chemical treat- 
ment of the water for the removal of all ingredients harm- 
ful to a boiler. But there are in use on various rail- 
ways partial treatments of boiler water, some outside the 
boiler and some inside, which are cheaper than complete 
treatment, and we are endeavoring, therefore, to deter- 
mine, for each of these partial treatments, its range of 
usefulness and the point at which the damage still remain- 
ing will justify the expense of complete chemical treat- 
ment.” 

During the last 10 years, the use of partial or wayside 
treatment to remove sulphate hardness has been ex- 
tended rapidly. Installations of this character have been 
due, in part, to the increased demands which have been 
made on steam power and, also, because the small con- 
sumption at many stations would not justify the initial 
capital expenditure required for complete treatment. At 
the present time the American railways are using ap- 
proximately 135 billion gallons of treated boiler feed 
water annually. Of this amount, approximately 75 per 
cent is fully treated. It is further estimated that 200 
billion gallons of boiler feed water are now used without 
treatment. Under such conditions, a great field for 
further savings is offered for new installations and for 
refinements in the older plants. 

While detailed savings have been compiled from time 
to time, basic data on the extensive economies gained 
from water treatment lack the fundamentals necessarily 
required for consideration of present-day improvements. 
High-speed, extended locomotive runs, the increased size 
of power, and the competing Diesel engine, make it 
imperative that the steam engine be provided with the 
best grade of water that can be procured economically. 

The committee reported in 1914, as follows: 

“Much information has been published from time to 
time showing clearly the benefits to be derived from the 
treatment of water to remove hardness, but, on the whole, 
this has been of a descriptive character, containing in- 
sufficient numerical data to show, mathematically, the 
relation between the character of the water and the 
economy of treatment... 
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“The difficulty, however, is in assigning numerical 
values to the various terms. The principal reasons for 
this are as follows: 

“(1) Many of the benefits are of such an intangible 
nature as to be very difficult of mathematical expression. 

“(2) The presence of other variables, such as in 
making a comparison between two divisions of a road, 
one with softeners and the other without, or on a given 
division before and after the installation of softeners. 
In the one case we encounter variations in physical con- 
ditions, traffic and personnel, and in the other, changes 
in equipment and policy, while both are affected by the 
transfer of power from division to division. 

“Efforts on the part of the committee to collect data 
giving numerical values for the economy or benefits of 
water treatment have, therefore, not met with appreciable 
success.” 

In 1936, the Manual was revised to include a unit 
saving per pound of incrusting solids removed, and also 
formulas for the determination of the economic principles 
involved in water treatment. Lack of basic data, how- 
ever, continues to retard greatly the making of the 
necessary capital expenditures, and ability to substan- 
tiate the increased water costs, which are essential to 
meeting present-day locomotive boiler requirements. 

The committee believes that this subject has been 
completely reported upon along lines usually available 
to committees. On the other hand, 40 years of experi- 
ence, including test installations for the treatment of 
boiler feed water, should make it possible for organized 
research to formulate authoritative data acceptable as 
standard on all railways. Few other branches of rail- 
way engineering present such attractive fields for or- 
ganized research as the determination of the value of 
water treatment. 

As reported last year, an estimated $12,000,000 can he 
saved annually by the elimination of corrosion in loco- 
motive boilers, and a much larger saving can be made 
through the elimination of scaling solids in boiler feed 
water. Fortunately, the two treatments go hand in 
hand, as, in most instances, the elimination of scaling 
solids overcomes corrosive difficulties. 


Deadheads of 1937 


WasuinotTon, D. C. 
REE transportation with an estimated value of 
$24,957,912 was given in 1937 by railroads to em- 
ployees of other carriers and their families and to 
persons not employees of carriers nor members of em- 
ployees’ families, according to the compilation made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Sta- 
tistics from the quarterly returns which the commission 
required the Class I roads to file for last year. These 
returns did not cover free transportation issued by a 
reporting carrier to its own employees and their families, 
who were shown in a previous report for the first quarter 
of 1936 (see Railway Age of August 8, 1936, page 217) 
to have received 67.8 per cent of the passes and free 
tickets issued during that period. 
The present returns are based on the commission’s 
order of September 29, 1936, which required the reports 
for 1937 but not thereafter until further order. This 


order, together with such interpretations of it as became 
necessary, is set forth in appendices to the Bureau ot 
Statistics statement which is in the main a series of 
tabulations. Excluded along with the reporting carrier s 
own employees were live stock caretakers, and persons 
allowed free transportation as provided in published 
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tariffs; also, contractors and their employees engaged 
in work for the reporting carrier. The “employees-of- 
other-carriers-and-their-families” group was defined to 
include also employees of the Pullman Company, and 
of express, highway, airway and waterway carriers, and 
of organizations maintained by the carriers, such as 
demurrage and tariff bureaus. “Persons not employees 
of carriers nor members of employees’ families” were 
defined to include government officials, eleemosynaries, 
clergy, educators, and “others who are given free trans- 
portation privileges.” 

One of the accompanying tables summarizes the re- 
sults of the inquiry, showing that 2,650,019 free passes 
and free tickets were issued, including 116,916 passes 
issued by the Canadian National that were valid in 
Canada and over its subsidiaries in the United States. 
The number of persons carried free, counting a pass- 
holder each time he took a trip, was 6,541,945, of which 
1,010,266, or 15.4 per cent were persons not carrier 





Summary of Free Transportation by Districts, Class I Steam 
Railways, Year Ended December 31, 1937 


Eastern Western All 
district district districts 


Southern 
Item district 
Number of free passes 
and free tickets issued 
to: 
1. Employees of other 
carriers and their 
SEO Sens <6 s 
. Persons not employ- 
ees of carriers nor 
members of employ- 
ees’ families 


Total 


978,051 522,472 966,757 2,467,280 


dh 


28,597 44,538 109,604 


1,076,361 


182,739 





1,006,648 567,010 2,650,019 
Number of persons car- 
ried free: 
1. Employees of other 
carriers and their 
families 
2. Persons not employ- 
ees of carriers nor 
members of employ- 
ees’ families 


936,970 2,034,976 5,531,679 


wen cee 260,397 


1,010,266 





WON. weeecess 1,197,367 2,512,566 6,541,945 
Non-vevenue  passenger- 
miles (thousands): 

1. Employees of other 
carriers and their 
OS ae 

2. Persons not employ- 
ees of carriers nor 
members of employ- 
ees’ families 


Total 


367,941 193,365 652,965 1,214,271 


15,334 19,769 


213,134 


seen eee 


86,507 
739,472 


121,610 





ae ebcte 383,275 1,335,881 
Estimated value of free 
transportation to: 
1. Employees of other 
carriers and their 
TAD acchriineeees 
. Persons not employ- 
ees of carriers nor 
members of employ- 
ees’ families 


Total 


$7,832,793 $3,569,734 $11,286,263 $22,688,790 


dO 


beens 303,303 


358,362 1,607,457 2,269,122 
$3,928,096 $12,893,720 $24,957,912 





$8,136,096 





employees or members of families thereof. The non- 
revenue passenger miles involved in this free travel ag- 
gregated 1,335,881,000, of which 9.1 per cent are ascribed 
to persons not carrier employees or members of their 
families. Of the above-mentioned estimated value of 
1937 free travel, persons not employees of the carriers 
or members of their families accounted for only $2,269,- 
122 or 9.1 per cent of the $24,957,912 total. 

The Bureau’s foreword points out that it is not to be in- 
ferred “that the discontinuance of free passes would save 
the carriers nearly $25,000,000. The additional cost of 
operation attributable to this traffic may be less than 
this amount ; also, some of the travel would not be under- 
taken if a charge were made for it, and some of this 
travel, if paid for, would involve payments by one 
carrier to another. It may be noted that the scope of the 
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class ‘Employees of other carriers’ will diminish as the 
consolidation of carriers is extended. However, the 
territory within which certain classes of employee passes 
are valid could be restricted, as is now the case on large 
systems.” 

The other of the accompanying tables shows the ratio 
of the value of free transportation to passenger revenue 
for those roads reporting an estimated value of 1937 free 
transportation in excess of $250,000. The range is from 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford’s 1.25 per cent 
to the Wabash’s 12.43 per cent. Another of the state- 
ment’s tabulations shows that the average journey of 
1937’s non-revenue passengers was 204.2 miles, ranging 
from 135.3 miles in the Eastern district to 294.3 miles in 
the Western district. In connection with these figures 
the Bureau notes that under state laws ‘the railways 
grant free passes to non-employees for intrastate travel 
more extensively than is permitted by the Interstate 
Commerce Act for interstate travel. A footnote to the 
interpretation included in Appendix III reveals that the 
Secretary of State of New Jersey reported to the com- 
mission that 1,190 transportation certificates were issued 
by his office for the year 1936; no inquiry was made 
regarding 1937 issues. 

The tabulation by individual roads shows that the 
Pennsylvania last year gave employees of other carriers 
and their families free transportation having an estimated 





Ratio of Value of Free Transportation to Passenger Revenue 
Carriers Reporting an Estimated Value of Free Transportation 
in Excess of $250,000 
Name of railway Per 
New: York, Wew Tlaven @ Pieri ..ccccccecccssceccvessscees : 
New York Central (including Pittsburgh & Lake Erie).......... 3.31 
Wabash ; 

Baltimore & Ohio 
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value of $2,476,331; and $135,348 worth to persons 
not employees of carriers nor members of employees’ 
families. To the former group the New York Central 
gave $2,191,349 worth of free transportation while the 
latter got $28,038 worth from it. The New Haven, 
which had the lowest ratio of the value of free transporta- 
tion to passenger revenue, gave employees of other car- 
riers and their families $333,297 worth of free trans- 
portation, and $2,741 worth to persons not employees of 
carriers. The Wabash, with the highest ratio, gave the 
former group $291,748 worth of free transportation, and 
$41,416 worth to the latter group. 

No one rode during 1937 on the 2,196 free passes and 
tickets issued by the Akron, Canton & Youngstown; nor 
on the 408 issued by the Pittsburg & Shawmut. The 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern’s 195 passes to employees of 
other carriers brought in one customer who took a 121- 
mile ride; while the six passes it issued to persons not 
employees of carriers were unused. No passes were 
issued last year by the New York Connecting or the 
Cambria & Indiana, while the Green Bay & Western 
was excused from filing the returns because of the small 
volume of its passenger traffic. 
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Selecting and Training Employees 


A discussion of ways in which the superintendent can meet the 
need for experienced, efficient personnel 


industry during the last 10 years, the superintend- 

ent may well estimate future needs for employees, 
giving consideration not only to the annual replacements 
resulting from normal deaths and retirements, but also 
to provide reserves to protect seasonal peaks in traffic 
on divisions subject to such fluctuations. 

Replies to a questionnaire submitted to 25 railroads 
and 6 selected industrial corporations indicate that ex- 
cellent results have been obtained by selecting 60 per 
cent of employees from the ranks, and 40 per cent from 
college graduates. Many railroads with heavy seasonal 
fluctuations in traffic on certain divisions have long made 
it a practice to shift temporarily to the busy divisions 
trainmen, firemen, switchmen and operators on the fur- 
loughed lists of other divisions. This plan has been en- 
couraged by the labor organizations and, in many cases, 
agreements provide for such transfers on a temporary 
basis. Superintendents on divisions experiencing such 
peak demands can estimate from past experience the ap- 
proximate number of temporary employees needed and 
thus secure an adequate force of experienced men from 
neighboring divisions, permitting the division staffs io 
devote their entire time to supervising the movement of 
traffic during these peak periods. 


B industry few men have been hired in the railroad 


Hiring New Employees 


In the past, many superintendents have experienced 
difficulty in finding time to investigate the qualifications 
of applicants fully when the hiring of new employees 
was frequent. This failure of proper supervision re- 
sulted in unsatisfactory men remaining in service for a 
sufficient period to enable them to acquire a permanent 
employee relationship, even though their qualifications 
were, in some instances, far below the required standard. 
The establishment of reserve lists of prospective em- 
ployees during slack business will avoid such difficulties 
in the future. In building up such reserve lists, consid- 
eration should be given to prospects from the smaller 
communities, because it is easier to get full information 
regarding the applicant’s general qualifications in such 
communities, and employment possibilities in other lines 
are relatively less frequent and less attractive, with the 
result that outstanding young men in the smaller towns 
consider railroad work desirable. The reputed uncer- 
tainties of advancement in railroad work have had a 
tendency to discourage many active and ambitious young 
men from entering railroad service, but there is still suf- 
ficient inducement in almost every branch of railroad 
work to attract a high type of young men, if the super- 
intendent sells the idea properly and outlines the advan- 
tages offered, for example, by making talks to high 
school students in towns along the line. 

The best opportunity for eliminating an undesirable 
applicant exists before his application has been approved, 
and the superintendent or some officer on his staff should 





* Abstracted from a report submitted to the American Association of 
Railroad Superintendents by a committee of which F. B. Whitman, assis- 
tant to general manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Omaha, Neb., 
was chairman. 
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conduct a personal interview with each employee before 
he is put on a permanent basis following his probation- 
ary period. Sufficient time should be spent in such in- 
terviews to enable the superintendent to form a reason- 
ably accurate estimate of the employee’s alertness, in- 
telligence, capability and general attitude on work and 
life, giving special attention to general physical qualifica- 
tions and appearance, education, status of dependents, 
occupation of parents, general history of previous em- 
ployment, and views on social questions. The man’s ref- 
erences should also be checked carefully. 

The policy pursued on a number of railroads of put- 
ting prospective employees in train, yard or engine serv- 
ice to work first as laborers in extra gangs and bridge 
gangs offers an opportunity to eliminate those who are 
awkward, lazy and indifferent; it also enables such em- 
ployees to acquire some fundamental knowledge of the 
work in which they are eventually to be engaged. 


Training Employees 


Before the applicant begins work, some supervisory 
officer should talk to him at length regarding the elemen- 
tary details of the work he is expected to do, the rudi- 
ments of safety, the necessity for familiarizing himself 
with operating rules, the importance of asking intelligent 
questions and the proper attitude and conduct toward 
fellow employees. Such initial contacts serve to establish 
a friendly personal relationship between the new man 
and his superior officers that provides the basis for good 
discipline and organization. 

Student trips serve the dual purpose of eliminating 
the unfit and giving the new man a familiarity with the 
physical characteristics of the territory. There is a ten- 
dency, when the demand for new men is heavy, to re- 
quire too few student trips, and the minimum number 
should be six trips for brakemen, six days for switch- 
men, and six trips, or more until approved by the engine- 
men, for firemen. 

Student service should be performed under the super- 
vision of such older employees as have been selected by 
division officers for their qualifications to teach others 
and such instructors should be selected carefully by train- 
masters or road foremen of engines. Some railroads 
require written reports from such instructors, but per- 
sonal reports to some designated division officer are much 
more satisfactory and more likely to produce the desired 
results. 

Employee Education 


The duties and responsibilities of employees in train, 
engine, yard and station service are such that the best 
and most practical results may be gained by individual 
instruction. Books and other written instructions are 
helpful, but cannot supplant actual performance of the 
work under the careful guidance of experienced men. 
Particularly in such matters as the make-up of trains 
and most yard switching operations, station switching on 
the road, location of industry tracks, familiarity with 
operating rules and manual and automatic signals, con- 
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ditioning locomotive fires, manipulation of feed water 
pumps, injectors and stokers, making switch lists, way- 
billing and other statiori clerical work, the best results 
are obtained by actual performance. 

Group instruction is helpful in such matters as train 
and safety rules, care of hot boxes, operating and re- 
pairing air brake systems, air conditioning, heating and 
lighting, Diesel equipment and automatic stokers, careful 
handling of merchandise, familiarity with forms handled 
by conductors and agents, and proper methods of meet- 
ing and handling the public. 

All employees in train, engine and yard service should 
be examined on train rules at intervals of not more than 
three years. Most young employees with high school 
training absorb such knowledge quicker than others, and 
such applicants should be favored when hiring new men. 
Good results in educating brakemen regarding proper 
care and attention to mechanical defects, such as hot 
boxes on cars, have been secured by requiring new em- 
ployees, on their lay-over days, to report either singly 
or in groups to the car foremen at terminal points for 
personal instruction by qualified car department em- 
ployees. It is desirable, also, to have new brakemen 
spend some time with freighthouse forces to familiarize 
themselves with the proper methods of stowing and han- 
dling merchandise. 


Effective Supervision 


The effectiveness of the continued training of new 
employees depends upon the thoroughness with which 
the division officers follow up the new men to know that 
they are making progress. On one railroad, standards 
for successive levels of achievement have been set up, 
outlining the degree of proficiency the employee is ex- 
pected to obtain over stated periods during his first three 
years. As a result of a demand by the employees for edu- 
cation, one large railroad supplies to its men, at cost, a 
small library of books on such subjects as the history of 
the building of the railroad, facts and figures about the 
property, railroad operation, railroad salesmanship, and 
similar subjects. Superintendents can readily make up 
a lending library at division headquarters, using the 
annual reports of this association and files of the Railway 
Age as a nucleus. 


Promoting Men 


In promoting men to conductors and enginemen, com- 
prehensive examinations are usually required. In addi- 
tion, on some roads, conductors pass an examination on 
the proper handling of clerical work and making out re- 
ports, handling waybills and other duties, while pros- 
pective enginemen pass examinations on such subjects 
as machinery and its repair, train handling, and air brake 
systems. Newly promoted men of this class should be 
encouraged by division officers to enlarge their experi- 
ence and knowledge as rapidly as possible. Some roads 
employ inspectors of passenger transportation to serve 
as “courtesy directors” and to travel on as many different 
trains as possible in order to contact passenger conductors 
and brakemen and assist them to learn the best methods 
of handling passengers and their tickets. 


Station Employees 


Certain difficulties present themselves in the training 
Of station employees, since station forces fluctuate rela- 
tively less with variations in traffic and there are not as 
many extra jobs available in which new men may be 
trained. Also, because of the present reduced number 
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of employees, the relative importance of nearly every 
station job is such that seasoned employees are needed. 
Stations where helpers are employed do, however, sup- 
ply opportunities for energetic youngsters to acquire the 
necessary familiarity with station work. One railroad 
employs apprentice operators who are indentured for a 
period of two years and paid stipulated salaries. These 
apprentices are assigned to selected agents and are re- 
quired to devote two hours a day to studying operating 
rules and practicing telegraphy, while the other six hours 
are spent in learning the various phases of clerical sta- 
tion work. 

Personal instruction by agents and other qualified em- 
ployees produces the best results in training station em- 
ployees, and careful supervision and encouragement by 


‘ trainmasters, traveling freight agents, traveling auditors 


and transportation inspectors will supplement the train- 
ing materially. Group instruction of all station em- 
ployees as to the best methods of handing the public has 
produced good results. On one road, such group meet- 
ings study specific instances of favorable and unfavorable 
ways of handling the public and each case is analyzed 
to point out successful or unsuccessful methods. How- 
ever, our questionnaire developed that little specialized 
instruction is being given on this important matter. 

Since railroad employees receive the largest portion 
of the railroads’ revenues, a definite program should be 
established to acquaint each employee with the financial 
problems of his particular property. This can be ac- 
complished at the employee meetings that are now held 
periodically on many divisions by presenting simple ex- 
planations of how a railroad’s operating organization is 
made up, the corporate set-up of the company, the main 
items on the balance sheet and the relationship between 
revenue received and expenses incurred. 

In the final analysis the responsibility for improving 
the quality and consequent efficiency of the division per- 
sonnel rests chiefly with the division superintendent, and 
success depends upon the ability with which he can 
achieve results through interest and personal contact. 


*k * x 
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Communications... 


The Railway Age cannot publish letters from readers 
who do not supply their names and addresses. Names of 
correspondents are not published, or disclosed even upon 
inquiry, unless the correspondent consents. But they must 
be given us as an evidence of good faith. 


A Lumberman Prescribes 


For Railroad Ills 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
To THE EpirTor: 


Here is a new one. What would you think of trucking lumber 
from West Virginia to New Hampshire? It is being done. Here 
is another. Over a million feet of lumber was used at the Gettys- 
burg encampment for the big reunion of the Blue and the Gray. 
It was all trucked there and the railroads did not get any of it. 

Do not try to get your freight rates increased. They won't 
stand it with this truck competition. New highways are being 
built everywhere, with public funds, and invariably they are 
paralleling the railroad tracks. I contend that all forms of trans- 
portation should be treated equitably which is not the case today. 
You are asking for a 2%4-cent rate per mile for passenger fares, 
and the three roads which really want it might profit from it, 
but it would be a losing game for all the other roads in the East. 

Here are my remedies for the railroads as a whole: 

1. Reduce the interest charges 50 per cent. 

2. Reduce all salaries 15 per cent. 

3. Reduce all other and trainmen’s wages 15 per cent. 

4. Revise the trainmen’s rules so that they produce eight hours’ 
work for eight hours’ pay, instead of having 25 per cent non- 
productive as it is at present. 

Here is a concrete example. A crew takes a train of empty 
cars from Hagerstown, Md., to Cumberland, Md., in three hours, 
lays over at Cumberland for two hours, returns to Hagerstown 
with a loaded train in three hours. Total time away from 
Hagerstown—eight hours, and what are they paid? Just two 
days’ time. If that is not a farce, what is it? No industrial 
business could stand such a tremendous expense. 

Railroad managers have got to do things they never thought of 
doing before, and if they won’t or cannot they should step down 
and out and let some others now unknown handle the situation. 
All of this is predicated on wanting the railroads to stay out of 
the hands of the government. It looks as if the labor unions and 
the politicians are working for government ownership or opera- 
tion, and this combination has to be fought. 

Why should 900,000 employees be truckled to and given every- 
thing they want? For example, free passenger transportation 
was given to the railroad employees and their families to the ex- 
tent of $23,100,000 in 1937. This should be limited to the em- 
ployees alone. You are trying to sell transportation and not give 
it away. 

Rosert G. Kay. 


A Hidden Treasure 


To THE EpiTor: 


It seems to me that the railroad companies have failed to 
utilize a vast treasure of useful information and constructive 
thought. There are innumerable ways in which the rank-and-file 
can assist to increase efficiency, reduce expenses, save material 
and increase traffic. 

Some railroads have invited helpful suggestions from em- 
ployees and have received much of worth. But for every such 
suggestion received there are many potential ideas which for 
various reasons die “aborning,” and which never are advanced. 

I believe the management can gain access to this tremendous 


store of valuable suggestions by an intensive and continuous 
campaign, sending one or more men out on the road to make 
personal contact with as many of the employees as possibile, 
sitting down with them, unhurriedly talking things over and 
assuring them that whatever they suggest will be fully in- 
vestigated. 

Acknowledge every suggestion which may be sent in by train 
mail (since personal contact cannot be made with all employees 
and some will write in what they have to offer) without regard 
to the value of the suggestion. Show the men that the desire 
to help is appreciated. Every idea should be fully investigated 
as to its practicability and the donor advised of the decision and, 
in case the suggestion is not accepted, the reason why. 

This campaign would cost money and it would take some time 
to get results; much that is offered would not be of any. value, 
but in the long run much would be received which would far 
more than pay the cost of the campaign. Also, there would 
be a tremendous improvement in the morale; the rank-and-file 
would be aroused to a greater interest in the work and, con- 
vinced of the sincerity of the management, there would be a 
greatly intensified desire to help. Any right-minded man who 
believes that his desire to be of assistance and what he has to 
offer will be seriously considered, is a more valuable employee ; 
he has a greater desire to give of his best. 

Filled with enthusiasm, I took this up with the management 
of the railroad by which I am employed. Using the most per- 
suasive language at my command, painting the picture of em- 
ployees waiting and eager to help, in as bright colors as I could 
summon, I finally won an acknowledgment that it might be a 
good idea and might be tried out for a while. Then the reces- 
sion set in and the plan was indefinitely postponed. In vain I 
argued that more than ever was the help of every employee 
imperative. There the matter rests. 

A CLERK 


Increased Mail Rates Seen 


As Means of R. R. Relief 


New York. 
To THE EpriTor: 

Railroad personnel is faced with a 15 per cent wage reduction. 
The managements are not cutting wages arbitrarily, but they can- 
not find, nor has anyone offered, a satisfactory alternative. Rail- 
road labor obviously does not intend to submit to a decrease, at 
least not without an argument. The net result to railroad manage- 
ments is going to be a lot of unfair criticism with a tremendous 
loss of recently acquired good will, to railroad labor the result 
is going to be a cut, maybe not 15 per cent, but a cut nevertheless. 

Government legislation the past few years has been filled with 
impractical measures, passed in the so-far vain hope that the 
long-looked-for upturn in our business graphs will occur. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have been poured into emergency 
relief measures, the merits of many of them highly debatable. 

The present charge to the public for transportation of first 
class mail is three cents an ounce; out of this three cents the 
government allows the railroads one-half a cent. The present 
charge to the public for the transportation of air mail is six 
cents ; the government pays the air lines the entire six cents. But 
this is a subsidy which is excused because the airlines have to 
be “put on their feet.” But the railroads need to be put on their 
feet, too. 

Every “alphabetical agency” that asks for money, has it voted 
them. With the right kind of pressure applied directly to Con- 
gress the government would grant a substantial increase in rail- 
way mail rates as an “emergency relief” measure, say for the 
period of a year, eighteen months or maybe two years—just to 
hold the railroads over until the normal level of business that 
the government expects is here. 

In 1937 railroad mail revenue amounted to nearly 98 million 
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dollars. On the basis of allowing a 2%4-cents increase per piece 
for first class mail the revenue would have amounted to 582 mil- 
lion dollars. This means that the governinent should allow the 
railroad the entire three cents for first class mail just as it allows 
the air lines the entire six cents collected from the public for air 
mail postage. 

To furnish a specific instance: the net deficit of one particular 
Class I carrier last year was $936,000. Granted the proposed 
increase in mail rates, this carrier would have been “in the black” 
$3,403,000. 

Geo. VINCENT MurPHY. 


Spring Switch Solves 
Peculiar Problem 


CHICAGO, 
To THE EpiTorR: 


We recently installed a spring switch on the Rock Island for 
a purpose which might be of interest to other railroads. At a 
certain location, a heavily-traveled highway crosses the main 
tracks just beyond a passing track switch. As the rear of a 
train leaving the siding cleared the highway, automobile traffic 
immediately started across, and the trainman who waited to close 
the switch had difficulty in getting across the highway on account 
of the automobile traffic. This situation not only caused delay 
to the train waiting for him, but also introduced hazard of per- 
sonal injury to the trainman. A spring switch was installed to 
overcome the difficulties, and, as a matter of fact, the elimination 
of the train stop is a beneficial by-product of this installation. 


L. Wyant, 
Signal Engineer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


Business Should Reform 
First, Then “Sell” Itself 


St. Paut, Minn. 
To THE Epiror: 


Last night I was reading your editorial in Railway Age of 
June 4, in which you deal particularly with the responsibility 
of business for the Hoover depression and its failure to formu- 
late a constructive program to lead the country back to pros- 
perity. I am writing this to say that in my judgment this is 
one of the best editorials you have written. 

I have been concerned about a lot of this talk which we have 
heard lately, that business should sell itself to the public. That 
is fine provided that what you have to sell meets the test of 
merit. Even if the public can be sold a “gold brick” it would 
not be long before it discovered that it had been bamboozled, 
and then the seller is thoroughly discredited. I should hate to 
see the value of public relations work appraised by whatever 
success it might have in selling the present product “business” 
to the public. I think it would be a dismal failure. In my 
opinion there is just about as much chance of doing this as 
there would be for the railroads to appropriate five or ten mil- 
lion dollars and try to re-sell the public on the old red plush, 
hot, dirty coaches of former days. 

The problem is so simple and the principles are so clear that 
it is amazing that the fellows in high positions have failed to 
get the thing straight in their heads or to take intelligent action. 
If they think that the public is going to get so fed up on the 
New Deal that it will be glad to return to “the good old days” 
théy are thinking nonsense. Even if that hope were realized, 
the regime of “the good old days” simply would not outlast a 
four-year administration. The reaction would be exceedingly 
Vic'ent and probably totally disastrous to business. 

Here are some of the things that an intelligent public knows: 
That with modern inventions and technical advancement, this 
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country can produce “an abundant life” for everybody who 
chooses to work. It knows that the machinery as controlled by 
private business has been gummed up and that private business 
was responsible for the “gumming,” that it has done nothing 
itself to “un-gum” it, and that it has indiscriminately and vio- 
lently opposed anybody else trying to “un-gum” it—regardless of 
whether the efforts were intelligent or otherwise. It realizes 
that the government is a terribly bungling agency but it will 
back its efforts to “un-gum” the machinery so long as business 
shows no disposition to do so itself. Furthermore, the country 
is waiting for a sound, constructive leadership, and particularly 
one on whose sincerity it can depend. That is the only thing 
that has kept the New Deal afloat—as bad a mess as has 
made of things, the public believes in President Roosevelt's 
good intentions. They are just as thoroughly convinced as they 
have reason to be, that the intentions of business are exactly the 
opposite. Why? Because the vocal section of business, that 
portion of business which assumes to speak for all business, has 
given them no reason to believe otherwise. 

Before any public relations program dealing with this subject 
can have any chance of success, business will have to conform 
its thinking to what the American people are thinking today. 
They will have to not only show a disposition to “clean house” 
but they will have to prove their sincerity by action. Whether 
we like it or not we are going to have more or less of govern- 
ment in business in the future. Why not face the fact? True, 
government regulation of the railways has been equivalent to 
strangulation. Business under the same kind of regulation would 
be strangled in just about the same way. Obviously what is 
called for is an enlightened type of regulation. We are going 
to get some kind of regulation and if business will not take the 
leadership in formulating an enlightened type of regulation, it 
is going to be left to the quack political doctors who are in- 
different as to whether private business is strangled or not, 
and to the bungling political doctors whose intentions may be 
good but whose efforts are worse than futile. 

Personally I think the government tackled the depression at 
the wrong end. This country got to where it is today through 
the system of private business, industry and banking. Your 
editorial points out clearly what went wrong. Our government, 
instead of using the instruments which had brought the country 
up to its present standard of living, and repairing the outworn 
and antiquated gears, pushed the whole machine to one side 
and tried to set up another one overnight. Our recovery pro- 
gram, from the very beginning, should have worked through 
business, whether business was willing or not. Employers should 
have been encouraged to re-employ with the guarantee that the 
government would take over any surpluses at cost. The loans 
to business throughout the country should have been handled 
through our established private banking setup, guaranteed by 
the government and to whatever extent was necessary to enable 
employers to re-employ. 

Every business would have been privileged to have disposed 
of its production at a profit, if possible, but if it could not dis- 
pose of it at a profit, it should have been privileged to have 
turned the surplus over to the government on a cost basis (not 
cost plus profit) and in that way re-pay its loans. A tax sys- 
tem could have been devised which would have knocked off 
excess profits and thus have encouraged industry to sell its prod- 
ucts for less and to pay its employees more. The surpluses 
under such a plan would not have been formidable and with 
the co-operation of business men adjustments could have been 
made in the program from time to time in such a way as to 
have brought about a balanced production. Whatever surpluses 
did fall back on the government could have been given to the 
needy or sent to the Chinese, and the tax on the national treas- 
ury would not have been nearly so great as it is. 

A system such as this would have obviated the necessity of 
building up the hordes of governmental employees and bureaus 
and agencies which we have today and which we are going to 
have one heck of a time to get rid of because every last one 
of them got his job through some sort of pull with politicians 
and will use that same influence to prevent any changes which 
might separate him from his government job. A timely illus- 
tration of this is the opposition to the land grant rate bill, 
which is. inspired by a handful of clerks who have jobs with 
the government figuring out the land grant reductions to which 
the government is entitled. 
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Manion Now Heads 


Conservative Party 


Canada’s ‘‘out’’ political party 
also records opposition to 


C. P. R.-C. N. R. merger 


Dr. R. J. Manion, long prominent in 
Dominion politics, and former Minister of 
Railways, has been chosen by the Con- 
servative party as its leader, succeeding the 
Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, former Premier, 
who has resigned. The party has also gone 
on record as “unalterably opposed” to amal- 
gamation or unification of the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific. 

The adoption of the resolution against 
amalgamation, which also called for a con- 
tinuance of the present efforts at co-opera- 
tion under a non-political board, came at 
the party’s convention at Ottawa only after 
a hot debate. 

The previous evening when Dr. Manion 
was accepting nomination for the leader- 
ship he was as outspoken as was the party 
resolution against unification. He thought 
it time, he said, that the party be relieved 
of the charge that it was the servant of 
the big interests. He did not believe uni- 
fication was the proper solution and he pre- 
ferred to think of those who might be 
thrown out of work as the result of the 
“economies.” He thus made a direct play 
for the support of railway labor. 

Asked what he thought of the resolution 
of the Conservative delegates at Ottawa, 
condemning unification of railways, and 
the speech of the new leader, Dr. Manion, 
on the same subject, President Sir Edward 
Beatty of the C. P. R. on the eve of his 
departure for England said: 

“T have read the summary of Dr. Man- 
ion’s speech as reported in the press. Nat- 
urally, you will not expect me to say what 
the Conservative, or any other political 
party should put into their platform on the 
railway subject. I am afraid that the pop- 
ular and genial new leader of the Conserv- 
ative Party is merely taking refuge in the 
same old and often exploded arguments of 
those who advocate a do-nothing policy in 
respect to an acutely important national 
problem. 

“Unification is not a prospect which I 
welcome, and Dr. Manion says that he does 
not want it at all. Unfortunately, neither 
my wishes nor those of Dr. Manion can 
rule in this matter. Unification is inevita- 
ble and, for my part, I face that fact.” 

By the resolution, as finally adopted, the 
party declared its opposition “to any plan 
of unification or amalgamation of the two 
great railways of Canada and to any form 


of monopoly of railway transport, either 
private or public.” 

The party also pledged itself “to the 
policy of securing co-operation between 
the two great railway systems under the 
direction of a non-political board, subject, 
however, to the protection and safeguard- 
ing of the rights of labor by adequate pen- 
sions for railway employees who may be 
displaced by such co-operation; provided, 
however, that those railway lines which 
contribute to and are essential to the na- 
tional development of our country be pre- 
served and continued.” It also urged com- 
pletion of the trans-Canada highway from 
coast to coast as a national undertaking. 


Financing for 356 Greyhound Buses 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has authorized 13 units of the 
Greyhound system to issue a total of $4,- 
200,000 of equipment notes to finance the 
purchase of 356 new buses. The same 
decision authorizes the Greyhound Cor- 


* poration to assume obligation as guarantor 


and endorser with respect to $3,552,000 of 
the notes. 


Would Grant C. & N. W. Certificate 


Joint Board No. 149, composed of Louis 
J. Freehof of Illinois, has recommended 
in a proposed report that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission grant the Chicago 
& North Western a common-carrier cer- 
tificate for the transportation of mail, 
newspapers and express by highway in 
substitution for rail service between De 
Kalb, Ill., and Sycamore, 6 miles. 


Tax Exemption Asked in Mexico by 
Southern Pacific 


The Southern Pacific of Mexico has pe- 
titioned the First Federal District Court 
at Mexico City, D. F., for the same tax 
exemption granted to the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico when they were expropri- 
ated by the government. The request for 
tax exemption follows the refusal of the 
Mexican government to grant rate increases 
sought by the Southern Pacific. 


Hudson & Manhattan Gets Fare 
Increase 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Hudson & Manhattan 
to increase from six cents to eight cents 
its fares between Hudson Terminal, New 
York, and stations in Jersey City, N. J., 
and Hoboken. Commissioner Miller, dis- 
senting to the majority report prepared by 
Commissioner Porter, thought the road 
had justified the ten-cent fare which it 
sought. Commissioner Mahaffie agreed 
with Mr. Miller, while Commissioner 
Eastman did not participate in the case. 
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Canada Ready For 
Agreed Charges 


Experiment to enable railroads 
to meet rivalry will take effect 
when proclaimed 


That part of Canada’s new transport act 
which subjects water transportation (ex- 
cept “bulk carriers,” intercoastal shipping 
and shipping between the Maritime proy- 
inces and the Great Lakes) to regulation 
(i. e., obtaining licenses from the Domin- 
ion Board of Transport Commissioners— 
formerly the Railway Board) will not 
come into effect until it is “proclaimed” 
by the Governor in Council. The Trans- 


- port Board will have similar (licensing) 


powers over air transport, and its author- 
ity over water and air carriers will include 
rate regulation. 

The provision which permits the rail- 
roads to establish “agreed charges” like- 
wise will not come into effect until pro- 
claimed by the Governor in Council. The 
provision with respect to “agreed charges” 
reads in part as follows: “Notwithstanding 
anything in the Railway Act or this Act, 
a carrier may make such charge or charges 
for the transport of the goods of any ship- 
per or for the transport of any part of his 
goods as may be agreed between the car- 
rier and that shipper.” 

No such agreement, however, may be 
made effective without being approved by 
the Transport Board, after a hearing; and 
the Transport Board cannot authorize such 
an agreement if the object to be secured 
by the making of the agreement can be 
secured by means of customary tariff pro- 
cedure. The Board cannot approve an 
agreement between a shipper and a rail- 
road at a point served by more than one 
railroad unless all competing railroads join 
in making the agreed charge. 

Agreed charges are to be expressed in 
cents per 100 lb. or otherwise in conform- 
ance with usual tariff practice and the car- 
load rate for one car may not exceed that 
for a greater numbér of cars. 

Any shipper who believes that an agreed 
charge will result in discrimination against 
his business, or any representative body 
of shippers or any carrier may intervene 
in an agreed charge case. Any shipper 
who believes that an agreed charge will 
discriminate against him may call upon the 
Board to order rates on his goods “under 
substantially similar circumstances and com- 
ditions” equivalent to those provided under 
agreements with other shippers, existing OF 
proposed. 

In approving an agreed charge the Board 
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is enjoined to give consideration to its ef- 
fect on the net revenue of the carrier and 
the business of any shipper who may ob- 
ject to it. 

Any representative group of carriers (by 
rail, water or air) may complain to the 
Minister of Transport that an existing 
agreed charge places it at an undue ad- 
vantage. If the Minister is satisfied that 
the complaint deserves investigation in the 
national interest, he may refer it to the 
Transport Board for study and report. 


Frisco Would Buy Truck Lines 


The Frisco Transportation Company, 
affiliate of the St. Louis-San Francisco, has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to acquire two small 
trucking operations. The first, which the 
railroad affiliate would buy for $3,500, is 
that of the Southwest Freight Line, operat- 
ing in the territory from Joplin, Mo., to 
Riverton, Kan., and Miami, Okla. The 
other, for which the proposed considera- 
tion is $25, is the operation of J. A. Rose 
between Paris, Texas, and Hugo, Okla. 


Express Rate Hearings 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
July 8 set dates for three out-of-Wash- 
ington hearings in connection with the Ex 
Parte 126 investigation of the Railway 
Express Agency’s petition for an adjust- 
ment of its rate structure. Commissioner 
Caskie will hold a session at Birmingham, 
Ala., on August 25, while Commissioner 
Aitchison will sit at San Francisco, Calif., 
on August 31 and at Cheyenne, Wyo., on 
September 6. The opening Washington 
sessions of these express-rate hearings 
were covered in the Railway Age of July 9. 


Pullman Safety Record 


The Pullman Company on July 4, 1938, 
completed 44 continuous months of opera- 
tion, during which time more than 60,000,- 
000 passengers were carried, without a 
single passenger fatality. This record, ac- 
cording to the Pullman Company, estab- 
lishes an all-time high in rail-Pullman 
transportation, unequalled by any other 
agency of large-scale travel service and is 
due, in part, to railroad standards of safety 
in operation and in part to Pullman stand- 
ards of safety and strength in car con- 
struction. 


Mid-West Board Meeting 


The summer meeting of the Mid-West 
Shippers Advisory Board was held at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on July 7, the program pro- 
viding for a business session in the morn- 
ing and a trip to the plant of the Union 
Refrigerator Transit Company in the 
afternoon. General transportation condi- 
tions were described by L. M. Betts, man- 
ager of the Car Service Division, who 
said that while the movement of grain in 
the Southwest had started modestly, ship- 
ments over the Fourth of July established 
anew record for that time, of the year. 
As a result of the heavy movement, there 
has been some delay in furnishing cars for 
grain. He also reported that shortages of 
box cars have appeared in other regions. 
He said that the number of bad order 
cars has increased but at the same time 
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the average loading per car has shown a 
slight increase. 

In a special report of+the Livestock 
committee, Knute Espe, its chairman, 
emphasized the effect of changes in con- 
sumer buying power upon livestock ship- 
ments. In an informal talk, C. A. Lagy, 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Quaker Oats Company, told how his com- 
pany, through a revision in loading methods 
which resulted in heavier loadings, was 
able to reduce the number of cars re- 
quired by its plant and thus assist the 
railroads in handling the same amount of 
traffic with increased efficiency. 


Railroad Retirement Board to 
Have New Home 


Negotiations are now under way for a 
site for two new government buildings in 
Washington, one for the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board and the other for the Social 
Security Board. Congress, at the last 
session, appropriated $3,000,000 to start 
work on these buildings at an estimated 
cost of $14,250,000. The site designated for 
the buildings is two blocks deep and faces 
on Independence avenue and the Mall, be- 
tween Third and Fourth and D streets. 
The site had previously been “reserved” 
for a new home for the General Account- 
ing Office. 


Rail “Fans” to Cover Historic 
Virginia & Truckee 

An excursion over the histcric Virginia 
& Truckee, which runs through the center 
of the once busy Comstock mine region in 
Nevada, is scheduled for July 16 and 17 by 
the Railway & Locomotive Historical So- 
ciety, Pacific Coast chapter. Western rail- 
road hobbyists will leave San Francisco, 
Cal., at 10:20 p. m., July 16, and travel in 
tcurist sleeper cars to Sparks, Nev., where 
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inspection will be made of the Southern 
Pacific roundhouse facilities. At Reno the 
group will meet members of the 6,000-mile 
“rail-fan tour” out of Chicago and proceed 
in the quaint yellow coaches of the Vir- 
ginia & Truckee to Carson City and Vir- 
ginia City. The western group will arrive 
in San Francisco at 7:30 a. m., July 18. 


Petroleum Fair Exhibit to Feature 
Transportation Aids 


How petroleum fuels ard lubricants have 
aided in the maintenance of railroad serv- 
ice, will be illustrated in a special display 
of the Petroleum Industry Exhibition at 
the New York World’s Fair, 1939, which 
will feature the story of transportation 


from the ox-cart to the present day. The 
transportation exhibit will seek to show 
how the petroleum industry has aided rail- 
roading through the development of special 
oils and lubricants for locomotives, cars 


and other equipment and will indicate, fur- 
ther, how modern lubricants have freed 
engines and machinery from the limitations 
of friction at high speed. According to 
reliable sources. more than 6,600 oil-burn- 
ing locomotives in operation on Class I 
railroads in the United States consumed 
55,791,341 barrels or 2,343,236,322 gal. of 
fuel oil, in 1936. In the same year, the 
roads used 589,701 barrels of gasoline and 
spent $17,366,000 for lubricants and illumi- 
nating oils. 

The Petroleum Building at the fair will 
take the form of an equilateral triangle, 
covering an area of 28,166 sq. ft. Raised 
20 ft. above the ground and rising to a 
height of 80 ft., the building will be sup- 
ported by four large replicas of oil tanks. 

T. H. Taylor is president of the Petro- 
leum Industry Exhibition. The 14 partici- 


pating companies include the American Oil 
Company, Atlantic Refining Company, Cit- 


This Specially-Designed Building Will House the Petroleum Exhibit at the New York 
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ies Service Oil Company, Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration, The Pure Oil Company, Richfield 
Oil Corporation of New York, Shell Union 
Oil Corporation, Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany, Socony Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
Sun Oil Company. The Texas Company, 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company and 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 


Fifty Fans Take 6,000 Mile Tour 


Fifty railroad and camera fans left Chi- 
cago on July 10 for a 6,000-mile rail tour 
of the West. This rail fan tour, sponsored 
by the Railroad Magazine and the Chicago 
chapter of the Railway and Locomotive 
Historical Society, Inc., is the longest fan 
tour to be operated thus far. It is being 
operated over the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific to Seattle, Wash., by way 
of the Twin Cities, the Northern Pacific 
from Seattle to Portland, Ore., the South- 
ern Pacific from Portland to San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., the Sacramento river from San 
Francisco to Sacramento, Cal., the Western 
Pacific from Sacramento to Salt Lake City, 
Utah, the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
from Salt Lake City to Colorado Springs, 
Colo., the Missouri Pacific from Colorado 
Springs to Kansas City, Mo., and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific from 
Kansas City to Chicago. 


Freight Commodity Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Statistics has issued its tabula- 
tion of freight commodity statistics for 
1937—the fourteenth in a series of annual 
reports based upon the quarterly returns 
made by Class I steam railways. Two 
new tables have been added to the 1937 
tabulation, which in general is in the usual 
form of post-1927 reports, reflecting the 
commission’s order of November 22, 1927, 
requiring quarterly returns from the Class 
I roads in greater detail than theretofore 
concerning commodities carried. 

The new tables in the present report are 
numbered VI and VII. The former shows, 
by individual roads, the relative importance 
of the various groups of commodities, as 
indicated by ratios of group totals to grand 
totals for tons carried and freight reve- 
nue. Table VII gives for the United 
States as a whole the average revenue per 
ton originated and per ton terminated by 
classes of commodities. 


Rail Employment Up 


Railway employment increased by 1.09 
per cent—from 904,897 to 914,765—during 
the one-month period from mid-May to 
mid-June, according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s compilation, based on 
preliminary reports. It was the 5.79 per 
cent increase in maintenance of way and 
structures employees that turned the tide, 
although increases of 0.33 per cent and 
0.13 per cent, respectively, were reported 
for the transportation group (other than 
train, engine and yard) and the train and 
engine service group. Meanwhile, the total 
was down 21.93 per cent as compared with 
mid-June, 1937, with maintenance of equip- 
ment and stores forces off 31.31 per cent 
and maintenance of way and _ structures 
down 28.85 per cent. 

The largest decline as compared with the 
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previous month was the 1.39 per cent drop 
in the transportation group covering yard- 
masters, switch-tenders and hostlers. This 
group was down 14.62 per cent from June, 
1937, as compared with the 17.94 per cent 
drop in train and engine service employees. 
The index number, based on the 1923-1925 
average as 100 and corrected for seasonal 
variation, was 50.1 in June, (unchanged 
from May), as compared with 64.2 in 
June, 1937. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended July 2 totaled 588,864 cars, an in- 
crease of 29,927 cars or 5.4 per cent above 
the preceding week, but a decrease of 213,- 
482 cars or 26.6 per cent below the corre- 
sponding week in 1937 and a decrease of 
347,826 cars or 37.1 per cent below the 
same week in 1930. All commodity classi- 
fications except live stock showed increases 
over the preceding week, while all com- 
modity classifications showed decreases un- 
der last year. The summary, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, July 2 











Districts 1938 1937 1936 
ee 122,399 163,068 137,427 
Allegheny ...... 103,525 162,182 130,177 
Pocahontas ..... 38,494 49,681 44,524 
Southern ....... 86,134 101,088 90,121 
Northwestern 83,677 136,959 101,007 
Central Western. 105,482 129,691 98,340 
Southwestern ... 49,153 59,677 48,107 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 238,312 326,327 247,454 
Total All Roads. 588,864 802,346 649,703 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products ..... 50,954 51,415 41,956 
Live Stock ..... 9,681 11,413 11,396 

OE, weckderenes 93,508 117,708. 105,469 
| aa 4,110 10,451 7,994 
Forest Products. 27,793 41,515 30,910 

Oe. canewenenss 24,623 78,816 45,337 
Merchandise l.c.1 146,931 169,362 142,052 
Miscellaneous 231,264 321,666 264,589 
Pe EE ackseewas 588,864 802,346 649,703 
De Be siseeana 558,937 769,945 713,588 
eee 555,569 752,787 690,667 
ee BE wexecas 553,854 750,500 686,643 
ame © sceccces 502,624 688,987 695,844 





Cumulative Total, : 
Weeks ...14,230,302 19,040,175 16,699,661 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended July 2 totaled 38,372 (there being a 
holiday on July 1), as compared with 43,- 
364 for the previous week and 46,131 cars 
for the corresponding week last year, ac- 
cording to the compilation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
Tale D, FOOO ccsccs 38,372 18,320 
"ss: eee 43,364 18,443 
une 18, 1938 ...... 43,177 18,869 
mar 3, Tal ccweee 46,131 26,006 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
July 2, 1938 ...... 1,136,619 546,710 
a De SOOT kwcees 1,234,707 726,587 
mee 27, 2996 20000 1,125,826 611,374 


Protective Committee Submits Plan 
to C. R. I. & P. Security Holders 


A reduction of 80.4 per cent in interest 
and one of 39 per cent in annual fixed 
charges are suggested in a proposed re- 
organization plan for the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific now being circulated 
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among security holders by the Prote:tiye 
Committee for first and refunding 4’s and 
secured 4%’s. The plan eliminates pre- 
ferred and common stock from particj- 
pating in the new company. The R. F.C 
would be asked to accept $6,839,710. or 
about 44.3 per cent, of its claim in new 
first 4’s and $8,592,249, or 55.6 per cent, 
in new income bonds. Holders of present 
convertible bonds, amounting to $32,372. 
026, would receive a like amount of new 
common stock. The committee expects 
to have a plan in shape for submission to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
July 20. 


Clerks’ Union Wants Express 
Merger Case Re-Opened 


The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a re-hearing and re-argument 
of the proceeding wherein the commission 
recently authorized the Railway Express 
Agency to absorb the operations of the 
Southeastern Express Company. The com- 
mission’s decision in the case was re- 
viewed in the Railway Age of June 11, 
page 985. 

The petition of the clerks’ union refers 
to an understanding to the effect that all 
employees of Southeastern would be taken 
over by R. E. A.; and that no employee 
of either company would be worse off as 
a result of the proposal. It goes on to 
assert that R. E. A., since authority for 
the merger was granted, has “repudiated 
its agreement” and now advises that it 
will be unable to take over all South- 
eastern employees and protect such em- 
ployees in their seniority rights. This 
means, according to the Brotherhood, that 
‘the consummation of the transaction would 
result “in complete loss of employment by 
‘a large number, if not all, employees of 
the Southeastern and would further result 
in undue hardships being imposed upon a 
large number of employees of the Railway 
Express Agency.” 


Accounting for Pullman Air 
Conditioning 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set July 19 as the date for hearing 
before Examiner Wilbur at Washington, 
D. C., upon the application of the Pullman 
Company for permission to credit amounts 
collected from railroads in partial reim- 
bursement for the cost of air-conditioning 
Pullman cars to suspense, and to distribute 
such amounts to revenue over the 13% 
years estimated life of the Pullman cars, 
instead of crediting them during the five 
years when payment is received. 

The notice of hearing in No. 28060, Ac- 
counting for Pullman Air Conditioning, 
points out that during the years 1932 to 
1937, inclusive, the Pullman Company ex- 
pended $28,667,430.25 in air-conditioning 
Pullman cars leased to the railroads and 
under the contracts between the Pullman 
Company and the railroads it is provided 
that the railroads shall pay by monthly in- 
stalments over a period of five years 79 
per cent of the cost of air-conditioning the 
Pullman cars. Prior to January 1, 1937, 
the Pullman Company charged deprecia- 
tion applicable to air-conditioning Pul!man 
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cars at the average rate of 16 per cent 
based on an estimated life of approximate- 
ly six years. Effective January 1, 1937, 
the commission prescribed depreciation 
rates applicable to air-conditioning Pull- 
man cars based on an estimated life of 
approximately 13% years instead of six 
years. 


Court Overrides Utility Body on 
New Haven Curtailment 


Federal Judge C. C. Hincks at New 
Haven, Conn., issued an order on July 9 
directing the trustees of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford to put into effect 
as soon as possible certain economies 
through the elimination of 88 passenger 
stations in Massachusetts and five in Rhode 
Island and the entire cessation of passenger 
service over the Old Colony Cape Cod 
lines beyond Yarmouth, Mass., and Hyannis. 
In taking this step, the court has ignored 
the authority of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities, which has ordered 
postponement of the proposed service 
charges pending completion of hearings 
now being held and the issuance of its de- 
cision. In answer to the court’s order, 
the state attorney general has announced 
his intention to file an appeal in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals against the New Haven’s 
proposed schedules and Assistant Attorney 
General E. A. Pecce will ask Judge Hincks 
to stay the execution of his order pending 
the outcome of such appeal. 

Judge Hinck’s order follows the filing of 
a petition by various creditors and stock- 
holders of the Old Colony asking that the 
trustees of the New Haven be directed to 
effect economies in the operation of its 
leased line and the submission of a favor- 
able reply by the trustees on June 27, as 
reported in the Railway Age of July 9. 
A memorandum covering details of the pro- 
posed service changes, which was submitted 
by the New Haven on January 15, was 
summarized in the March 26 issue. The 
new schedules, which are to go in effect 
Sunday, July 17, are estimated to effect 
economies of some $659,000 per year and 
eliminate about 480,000 train miles per 
annum. 


N. Y. Port Authority Petition 
in Motor Rate Case 


The Port of New York Authority has 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requesting that short-haul traffic 
be eliminated from the scope of the com- 
mission’s investigation of motor carrier 
rates in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware. The petition asserts 
that “conditions surrounding local traffic by 
motor vehicle are materially different from 
those surrounding over-the-road transpor- 
tation.” It also contends that the commis- 
sion is without jurisdiction to prescribe 
rates within the New York metropolitan 
area. 

“While the Port Authority district,” con- 
cludes the petition, “defined by statute does 
not cover all of the short-haul territory, 
it does embrace points within a radius of 
approximately 25 miles of Manhattan 
island. In view of the fact that a part of 
the short-haul region has already been 
exempted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from the provisions of the 
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statute, since the question of the commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction over transportation 
within an additional short-haul area is in- 
volved in the court case pending; and since 
all the short-haul territory presents an 
issue quite distinct from that involved in 
the general investigation, it would seem 
to be desirable to eliminate hauls of 50 
miles or less from the scope of the pro- 
ceeding.” If the petition is refused, the 
Port Authority asks for a separate hearing 
on this phase of the case. 


President Appoints New Boards, 
Names Seehorn of B. of L. F. & E. 


President Roosevelt, on July 7, an- 
nounced the appointment of the members 
of the new Civil Aeronautics Authority 
which will take over the work of the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce and all other gov- 
ernmental control of aviation. The new 
members are Edward J. Noble of Connecti- 
cut, chairman, Harlee Branch of Georgia, 
vice-chairman, G. Grant Mason of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Tuxedo Park, N. Y., 
Robert Hinckley of Utah and Oswald 
Ryan of Indiana. The new administrator 
which is provided for under the act is Clin- 
ton M. Hester of Montana. The Presi- 
dent also appointed two members of a 
three-man Air Safety Board to function 
with the Authority. The two chosen at 
this time are Thomas O. Hardin of Texas 
and Sumter Smith of Alabama. The third 
member will be named later. 

At the same time Mr. Roosevelt an- 
nounced the selection of the members of 
the new Maritime Labor Board, a board 
set up to mediate labor disputes in the 
shipping industry. As chairman, he named 
Robert W. Bruere of New York, brother 
of Henry Bruere, head of the Bowery 
Savings Bank. The other members are 
Louis Bloch of California, former labor 
adviser to the Maritime Commission, and 
Claude E. Seehorn of Colorado, vice-presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen. 

Mr. Seehorn, a resident of Denver, Colo., 
has been a member of the Brotherhood for 
about 30 years, 10 of which he has served 
as a member of the organization’s board of 
directors. He is the union’s general chair- 
man on the Colorado & Southern. D. B. 
Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, was 
quoted as saying that “The President 
couldn’t have picked a better man.” “He 
is eminently fitted,” Mr. Robertson said, 
“for the position and will see that every- 
one concerned gets a square deal.” 


Federal Court Takes Jurisdiction in 
Colorado Tax Case 


The federal district court at Denver, 
Colo., on July 7, took jurisdiction in the 
Colorado tax case, in which the state board 
of equalization last October increased rail- 
road taxes 20 per cent, and denied the mo- 
tion of the attorney general, representing 
the county treasurers, to dismiss the suit, 
instituted to enjoin the treasurers of ap- 
proximately 30 counties from collecting 
the increase in their tax bills. In this case 
the county treasurers increased the taxes 
20 per cent upon order of the board of 
equalization, and the Union Pacific, the 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Colo- 
rado & Southern, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, and the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western objected to the increase. Trus- 
tees of the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
were ordered by the federal district court 
not to pay the disputed 20 per cent pending 
determination of its validity. The other 
roads refused to pay more than 80 per 
cent of their tax bills, insisting the re- 
maining 20 per cent, which was added by 
the action of the board of equalization in 
raising their assessed valuation by 20 per 
cent, is illegal. 

Judge J. Foster Symes took jurisdiction 
on the grounds the railroads have no speedy 
and efficient remedy under state laws, be- 
cause there is no adequate provision in 
Colorado statutes or constitution for a 
state court review of acts of the state 
board of equalization, and on the grounds 
there is a federal question involved. 


N. Y. Roads May Pay Crossing 
Removal Costs After Completion 


The proposal by Park Commissioner 
Robert Moses that New York state rail- 
roads be relieved by the state of all cross- 
ing elimination costs, of which they now 
pay 50 per cent, has been amended by the 
State Constitutional Convention to provide 
that each carrier, after completion of a re- 
moval project involving its line, must reim- 
burse the state by the amount of the net 
benefit to it*from such elimination and in- 
cidental improvements. The amount of 
this so-called “benefit” is to be adjudicated, 
after completion of the work, in a manner 
to be prescribed later, but is not to exceed 
20 per cent of the total cost of the work. 
The state may accept bonds of the railroads 
for the amount of the reimbursement and 
interest. The amended proposal was passed 
by a vote of 86 to 52 and, should it receive 
final passage, will form a part of the new 
state constitution to be submitted to voters 
this fall. 

In offering the amendment to the Moses 
proposal, G. R. Fearon claimed that elimi- 
nation projects would in no way be delayed 
by the new provision. “I’m not going back 
home and tell the taxpayers that I just 
gave away $170,000,000 of their money to 
the railroads.” In a letter to Mayor La 
Guardia of New York City, commenting 
on the change, Mr. Moses, author of the 
original proposal, declared that the ap- 
proved amendment is “worthless” as a 
means of speeding up crossing removal 
programs, and that controversies over the 
amount of payments to be made by the 
carriers will “continue and, indeed accen- 
tuate” the present evils of drawn-out proc- 
esses before the transit and utility com- 
missions and the courts. 


Southern Rate Case Re-Opens at 
Buffalo 


The rate case initiated by the governors 
of eight Southern states in an effort to 
bring about a reduction in freight rates 
generally on goods shipped from Southern 
territory to the North and West was re- 
opened in the Statler hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., 
on July 12 before H. C. Mattingly, exam- 
iner for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Docketed as No. 27746, State of 
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Alabama, et al. vs. New York Central Rail- 
road Company, et al., preliminary hearings, 
held in Birmingham, Ala., which were de- 
voted largely to testimony by Southern 
shippers, were adjourned on April 15. 

As witness on July 12, J. G. Kerr, chair- 
man, Southern Freight Association, pre- 
sented a prepared statement which consti- 
tuted the initial expression of the attitude 
of the Southern railroads on the contro- 
versy. The Southern carriers, he claimed, 
are justified in charging higher rates than 
are applied in the North or East because 
of the lesser volume of traffic which they 
carry. In general, in the making of inter- 
territorial rates, he advocated the principle 
of considering individual cases and of set- 
ting rates that reflect the circumstances 
surrounding the transportation of particu- 
lar commodities. 

Benjamin Russell, president of the Ala- 
bama Chamber of Commerce, argued that 
the proposed lower rates would increase 
markets for Southern industries and there- 
by increase the buying power of the South- 
ern population. Gov. Bibb Graves of Ala- 
bama, chairman of the Southern Govern- 
ors’ Rate Conference, was present. Gov- 
ernors of both southern and northern states 
were expected to appear during subséquent 
hearings. 


Fletcher Corrects Whitney's State- 
ment on “Propaganda” Costs 


Replying to a statement made recently by 
A. F. Whitney, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, quoting the 
so-called Wheeler railroad investigation 
committee as stating that the American 
railroads have spent approximately $189,- 
000,000 since 1920 for “propaganda,” R. V. 
Fletcher, vice-president and general coun- 
sel, Association of American Railroads, 
has written a letter printed in the “New 
York Times” of July 12 denying that the 
Senate committee made such an estimate. 
Mr. Fletcher declares that “by -no stretch 
of the imagination could more than $8,000,- 
000 be considered as the amount expended 
for any purpose even remotely affecting 
legislation or questions of public policy.” 
Further, he says, this $8,000,000 figure cov- 
ers the entire expense for the 17 years of 
the Association of Railway Executives, the 
law department of the present Association 
of American Railroads, and the total ex- 
penditures of the so-called state railroad 
associations. 

What the Wheeler committee did say, 
the writer goes on to point out, is that in 
the years 1920-1936, inclusive, the railroads 
spent $186,760,989.33 “in all of their asso- 
ciated activities.” This figure includes the 
expense of traffic associations in handling 
rate problems, the cost of inspection and 
weighing bureaus, organizations for the 
purpose of assessing and collecting demur- 
rage charges, bureaus of information, re- 
search bureaus and similar organizations 
“which are doing such everyday, ordinary 
work of the railroads as can best be han- 
dled co-operatively.” 

Mr. Fletcher goes on to say that the fig- 
ure of $186,000,000 actually represents little 
more than one-fifth of one per cent of the 
gross revenues of the carriers for the period 
covered and that the $8,000,000 spent by 
various associations in public relations 
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work represents somewhat less than 1/100 
of one per cent of the gross revenue. The 
letter concludes with the statement: “Mr. 
Whitney was obviously badly informed as 
to the information developed by the Senate 
committee.” 


“Grandfather-Clause” Rights of B. 
& M. and Its Subsidiary 


The Boston & Maine and the Boston & 
Maine Transportation Company have filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
joint briefs of exception to proposed re- 
ports wherein Examiner Paul R. Naefe 
and Joint Board No. 186, composed of 
Winslow E. Melvin of New Hampshire, 
have recommended findings to the effect 
that trucking operations contracted for by 
the railroad and its highway subsidiary do 
not suffice to establish rights for those 
companies under the Motor Carrier Act’s 
“grandfather” clause. 

The brief in answer to Examiner Naefe’s 
proposed report, which dealt with general 
B. & M. and B. & M. T. “grandfather” 
clause applications, as noted in the Railway 
Age of May 28, page 921, summarized its 
exceptions to the recommended findings in 
the following manner: “(1) It is undis- 
puted that they (B. & M. and B. & M. T.) 
were undertaking and rendering an ex- 
tensive common carrier service on the 
grandfather-clause date and for a consid- 
erable time prior thereto; (2) the vehicle 
operators, such as Big Three, maintained 
no contact with and had no responsibilities 
to the shipping public, and cannot be re- 
garded as common carriers; (3) regard- 
less of the propriety interest in the vehi- 
cles, these facts require that common-car- 
rier and contract-carrier status be granted 
applicants under well-established legal prin- 
ciples, certain definite expressions in the 
Scott Bros. case and the specific language 
of the Motor Carrier Act.” The brief 
notes at the outset that “these proceedings 
are important from the standpoint of the 
principles involved and extent of the opera- 
tions”; and later asserts that a final deci- 
sion in accordance with the examiner’s rec- 
ommendations would be “serious and far 
reaching.” 

The report of Joint Board No. 186, to 
which the other brief is addressed, dealt 
with Boston & Maine Transportation Com- 
pany applications for common-carrier 
trucking certificates on four New Hamp- 
shire routes. As noted in the Railway Age 
of June 18, page 1028, the Board reached 
the same conclusion as did Examiner 
Naefe, holding that the services contracted 
for “cannot be regarded as motor vehicle 
operations of the applicant under the statu- 
tory definition of a common carrier by 
motor vehicle.” 


Eastern Fare Boost Effective July 25 


On July 25 the increased coach fares 
granted to the eastern carriers by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, issued on 
July 5, will go into effect, according to 
tariff modifications now being drawn up 
by members of the New England, Trunk 
Line and Central passenger associations. 
This increase will affect only rates on in- 
terstate journeys, as far as is certain at 
present writing, as most state utility bodies 
having jurisdiction over intrastate rates 
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have not yet announced officially their in- 
tention to go along with the I. C. C. It 
is expected, however, that the state com- 
missions will allow conformity with inter- 
state rates. 

The I. C. C. decision permitted an in- 
crease in the basic passenger rate ip 
coaches from the present 2 cents per mile 
to 2.5 cents per mile, for a period of 18 
months, as reported in last week’s Railway 
Age, page 38. It stipulated also that frac- 
tional fares are to be brought to the near- 
est cent and has discontinued the present 
practice of rounding out fares to the near- 
est figure ending in 5 or 0. The fare rise 
is in no sense mandatory, and it is pos- 
sible that individual roads will later an- 
nounce their intention to institute special 
round-trip or multiple-trip fares that will 
preserve the present 2-cent rate in practice 
if not in theory. 

In fact, the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern, whose passenger revenues are almost 
entirely dependent upon seasonal short-haul 
mountain resort traffic out of New York 
City, has already announced its intention 
to continue its present fare base for both 
coach and parlor-car passengers (the road 
operates its own parlor cars at a 2-cents- 
per-mile rate plus seat charges). In addi- 
tion, the Boston & Maine and the Maine 
Central have announced that they will file 
with the I. C. C. and state commmissions 
tariffs seeking to establish round-trip coach 
fares at the 2-cent rate, good for any three 
consecutive calendar days. In making pub- 
lic the plan, J. W. Rimmer, traffic vice- 
president of both roads, declared that the 
two lines “are especially susceptible to 
round-trip highway competition because of 
the fine network of public roads which 
parallel our lines throughout New Eng- 
land. While our one-way fares in coaches 
will be advanced from 2 cents to 2.5 cents 
per mile, we feel that it is for the best 
interests of northern New England’s two 
largest roads and the territory and indus- 
tries we serve, that we take into considera- 
tion the traffic characteristics of our sec- 
tion and make a continued effort to con- 
vince those who are using automobiles on 
the highways that railroad transportation 
costs less than one-half -what it does to 
drive their automobiles.” 

Further, as he pointed out, the three-day 
provision of the round-trip tickets will 
permit week-enders and commercial travel- 
ers to move between practically any two 
points on the roads at the present lower 
rates. 


Railroad Y. M. C. A. Secretaries 
Meet 


About eighty Railroad Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retaries and a considerable number of 
guests met for an International Summer 
Institute at Blue Ridge, N. C., July 6-14. 
Economic conditions and changing railway 
operating practices have brought with them 
many difficult and troublesome problems; 
at the same time there are larger and 
broader opportunities for service on the 
part of the Railroad Y. This particular 
Institute. was of special significance also, 
because it precedes the International Tri- 
ennial Conference, which will be held at 
Toronto, Canada, November 9-11. An im- 
portant feature of the Blue Ridge meeting 
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was the consideration of tentative reports 
of several Commissions, which were set 
up at the Washington Triennial Conference 
three years ago, and which will report at 
the Toronto meeting. 

A. O. Herman, assistant general man- 
ager, Baltimore & Ohio, and chairman of 
the Program Service Commission, in dis- 
cussing the work of that group, pointed 
out “that there is unlimited opportunity for 
broadening the scope and increasing the 
usefulness of the Railroad Y. M. C. A.’s.” 
These associations, said Mr. Herman, in 
order to justify their continuance as es- 
sential adjuncts to railroad operation, must 
recognize the necessity for increasing their 
sphere of influence among railroad em- 
ployees as builders of morale. “With 
the chaotic situation existing in the world 
today and the resultant confusion of 
thought relative to matters of politics, 
economics and even morality, there is a 
crying need for clarity of thought on the 
question of public affairs and of citizen- 
ship. Here is outstanding opportunity for 
really constructive work while organizing 
and conducting a public affairs program in 
each association, which will bring out 
through forums, debating clubs, public 
speaking groups and similar activities, 
progressive ideas and ideals of good citi- 
zenship. 

The appointment of a Program Commit- 
tee in each local Association was recom- 
mended, the duty of which would be to 
analyze critically the program conducted at 
present, testing its value and its adequacy 
to meet the needs of those whom the as- 
sociation is endeavoring to serve. The 
Program Service Commission is gathering 
information from all possible sources about 
worth while programs and has already sent 
out twelve outlines for possible use by 
other associations. The Commission also 
drew attention to the possibility of motion 
pictures and indicated how the local as- 
sociations could secure advice and assist- 
ance in this respect. 

J. E. Sproul, program executive of the 
National Board of the Y. M. C. A., also 
made suggestions as to the program serv- 
ice and practices in the Railroad Y. M. 
cK mo 

E. G. Wright, assistant superintendent 
of the New York Central at Cleveland, 
chairman of the Membership Commission, 
proposed that all membership campaigns be 
made at the same time, beginning in 1940. 
The Commission is also making a study 
of membership rates and suggested the 
possibility of a low universal rate, with 
additional charges for such activities as 
the members desire to avail themselves of. 

In the absence of C. W. Garrett of the 
personnel department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, who is chairman of the Person- 
nel Commission, the subject was presented 
by Paul A. Danielson, secretary of the 
Grand Central Branch of the Y. M. C. A. 
in New York City. This Commission has 
inaugurated a system of maintaining com- 
plete and up-to-date, live records of all of 
the employed officers, in order that the 
best use may be made of their talents and 
abilities and to improve the quality of 
leadership in the railroad department. A 
co-operative plan is also being inaugurated 
with a view to inducing selected young 
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men to enter the service and to give them 
a broad training in railroad association ac- 
tivities at the same time that they are car- 
rying on studies at higher institutions of 
learning. , 

John A. Harper, secretary of the Rail- 
road Y. M. C. A. at Rocky Mount, N. C., 
and chairman of the Religious Work Com- 
mission, outlined its activities. As in the 
case of the other commissions, it is not 
only critically studying this problem, 
searching for new and better practices, but 
it is also acting as a clearing house to keep 
the movement fully informed as to spe- 
cially good work that is being done at in- 
dividual associations or in related fields. 
It has already sent out several bulletins 
and it will bring to the triennial meeting 
a record of the best thought and practices. 

Other high spots in the program included 
a series of discussions on the organization 
and administration of a Railroad Y. M. 
C. A., by G. K. Roper, senior secretary 
of the National Transportation Depart- 
ment; an address on human elements in 
labor by Thomas B. Morton, commissioner 
of labor of the State of Virginia, and a 
series of discussions on the present-day 
application of the teachings of Jesus, by 
Dr. S. C. Mitchell, of the University of 
Richmond. Dr. C. J. Hagenbaugh, direc- 
tor of the health and recreation department 
of the Norfolk & Western, showed a mo- 
tion picture film reviewing the activities 
of the health and recreation department, 
and also arranged for a showing of the 
Norfolk & Western film tone picture, en- 
titled, “Century of Service.” The dean of 
the International Summer Institute was 
P. M. Montgomery of the general staff. 
He was assisted by two associates, G. L. 
Hightman of the Washington (D. C.) 
Terminal, and E. F. Bloom, of the gen- 
eral staff. 


Construction 





P. W. A. Crossing Projects 


Among recent P. W. A. allotments for 
grade crossing work are included the fol- 
lowing projects: West Shore Railroad, 
Bogota, N. J., allotment $663,500; Grand 
Trunk Western, subway at Chicago to cost 
$230,000 and a project in Detroit, Mich., 
to cost $340,000; another project in Wayne 
County, Mich., to cost $450,000 and 
another at Long Beach, Calif., to cost 
$200,000. 


Boston & Matne.—The Public Works 
Administration has made an allotment of 
$1,680,300 to be used in connection with 
a grade crossing elimination project (4 
crossings) of the Boston & Maine in Salem, 
Mass., the total cost of which is to be 
$3,734,000. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—The New Jersey Board of Public Util- 
ity Commissioners has ordered this road 
to eliminate the present grade crossing 
over its tracks of the Peakness avenue— 
Mountain View road in Wayne Township, 
N. J., by carrying part of the highway on 
an overhead structure over the tracks. The 
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work is to be started by October 1, of this 
year and the estimated cost is $130,072 for 
construction and $14,000 for land and 
damages. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—A con- 
tract hasbeen awarded, with the approval 
of the State Highway Commission of \is- 
consin, to the Jutton-Kelly Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., for grading, track work, falsework 
and steel erection, amounting to $16°,613, 
for the elevation of tracks in Kenosha, 
Wis. 

Erre-NEw YorK, SUSQUEHANNA & 
WEsTERN.—The New Jersey Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners has ordered 
the elimination of grade crossings on these 
roads at Wagaraw road and Washington 
avenue, Hawthorne, N. J. The cost of the 
work is estimated at $497,730, including 
land and damages. 


Missouri Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded the Ross & White Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., for furnishing automatic, elec- 
tric, skip type equipment for a new 400- 
ton capacity, 4-track, structural steel, loco- 
motive coaling plant which the railroad 
will erect with its own forces at its Kan- 
sas City terminal at a cost of approxi- 
mately $50,000. The equipment will in- 
clude four 5-in. sand loaders. 


New York CeEntTRAL.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
authorized the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis to construct an extension 
of its line from Buckskin, Ind., to Dickey- 
ville, 12.3 miles. The commission has also 
approved the lease of the line by the New 
York Central. 


New York CeENtTRAL.—Contracts have 
been let for work in New York City as 
follows: To the Duffy Construction Corp., 
New York, for the construction of plat- 
forms, driveways, grading and other work 
between West 35th and West 37th streets, 
11th and 12th avenues; to James O’Con- 
nell, Bronx, N. Y., for equipment and 
labor for use in grading in Riverside Park, 
West 83rd street and St. Clair Place; to 
the George J. Atwell Foundation Corp., 
New York, for the construction of team 
driveways and other work at West 34th 
and West 35th streets and 11th and 12th 
avenues; to Hoffman & Elias, Inc., New 
York, for electric wiring and_ lighting 
facilities at Riverside Park, West 83rd 
street and St. Clair Place; to the Anchor 
Post Fence Co., New York, for highway 
fences and gates, Riverside Park between 
West 72nd street and St. Clair Place; to 
the John W. Ryan Co., New York, for the 
construction of floating baths, including 
steel and electrical work, etc., at West 93rd 
street and Hudson river; to the Elmhurst 
Contracting Co., Inc., Corona, L. I., N. Y. 
for the construction of paths, curbs, stepped 
ramps, drainage and other work incidental 
thereto, West 135th and West 153rd streets, 
between Riverside drive and the railroad. 


Sr. Louts-San Francisco.—A contract 
has been awarded Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Chicago, for the design and construction 
of a reinforced concrete automatic, elec- 
tric, skip-type locomotive coaling station 
at Jonesboro, Ark., which will cost ap 
proximately $12,000. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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LOCOMOTIVES need not be heavier 
than necessary for peak service 


Speeds of 100 miles per hour call for large driving wheels. 
» » » But large driving wheels make starting more difficult, 
since wheel loads must be limited in the interest of lower 
destructive effect on track at the higher speeds. » » » 
Long trains need more starting power than is available in 
locomotives that only have adequate power for operating 
at high speeds. » » » When the design is supplemented 
by the Locomotive Booster these high speed locomotives 
are better balanced and overcome the deficiencies in start- 
ing power and acceleration. Schedules are maintained and 
passengers ride in comfort. 





When maintenance is required, a replacement part 
assumes importance equal to that of the device itself 
and should be purchased with equal care. Use only 
genuine Franklin repair parts in Franklin equipment. 





FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 
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Supply Trade 





J. C. Bloomfield, formerly western 
sales manager of the Link Belt Company, 
Chicago, has entered the railway supply 
business with offices at Room 608 Mc- 
Cormick Bldg., Chicago. 


William A. Ross and A. L. Berlin of 
the sales department of the Pyle-National 
Company, Chicago, have been appointed 
sales manager and assistant sales manager, 
respectively, with headquarters at the gen- 
eral offices and factory of the company at 
1334 North Kostner avenue, Chicago. 


William J. Daly, Detroit district sales 
manager of the Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. 
J., has been transferred to the Philadelphia 
office, to succeed C. H. Shaw, deceased. 
He will be assisted by W. J. Van Vleck, 
recently appointed assistant manager in 
the Philadelphia district. 


Thayer B. Farrington has opened an 
office as consulting engineer at 308 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Farrington 
previously served on the Pennsylvania as 
works manager at Altoona, Pa., and later 
as assistant general superintendent of mo- 
tive power with headquarters at Chicago. 
He then joined the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany at Akron, Ohio. 


The Union Switch & Signal Co., 
Swissvale, Pa., will temporarily close its 
Montreal, Que., office, effective July 31; 
correspondence usually forwarded to the 
Montreal office should be addressed to the 
company, Empire State building, New 
York. After July 31, E. S. Berry will 
have his headquarters at the New York 
office as assistant district manager, and 
will continue to handle all matters relating 
to the company’s business in Canada. 


OBITUARY 


Oliver Murray Edwards, Sr., founder 
and chairman of the board of The O. M. 
Edwards Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 


Oliver Murray Edwards, Sr. 


died suddenly from a heart attack at his 
summer home, Eagle Bay on Fourth Lake, 
Adirondack Mountains, N. Y., on July 2. 
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He was born at Ephratah, Fulton county, 
N. Y., on October 20, 1862. Mr. Edwards 
attended elementary and_ intermediate 
schools in Johnstown, N. Y., and Johns- 
town Academy. He was graduated from 
the Boys’ Academy, Albany, N. Y. Mr. 
Edwards’ death ended a business career 
that began more than 50 years ago when, 
as a youth, just out of school, he first re- 
vealed an inventive ability which was the 
foundation of the railroad and office equip- 
ment manufacturing business that bore his 
name. One of his earliest devices was a 
design for window fixtures for railway 
cars which is still employed by the rail- 
roads. Another invention was an exten- 
sion platform trapdoor which became 
standard railroad equipment; other rail- 
road devices followed. In addition to its 
production of railroad equipment, the com- 
pany manufactures steel office furniture. 
Mr. Edwards was a member of a large 
number of clubs and associations. 


J. Alexander Brown, vice-president 
and general manager of the Railway 
Equipment and Publication Company, New 
York, died on July 10, at Caldwell, N. J. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORA- 
TION contemplates buying from 9 to 18 
sets of trucks for 90-ton capacity drop- 
end cars. 


Tue MANILA RAILROAD, reported in the 
Railway Age of June 25, as inquiring for 
50 box cars and 50 flat cars of 30 metric 
tons capacity, has opened bids for this 
equipment. The Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany submitted the lowest bid on the 50 
box cars and the Gregg Company, Ltd., 
was the lowest bidder on the 50 flat cars. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THe New York Rapip Transit Cor- 
PORATION has placed an order for an ex- 
perimental streamlined, light-weight, high- 
speed, three section articulated car to be 
built of aluminum alloy and equipped with 
rubber-cushioned wheels and rubber springs 
to reduce noise in operation on L and sub- 
way lines, as announced by the B.-M.-T. 
Lines, Brooklyn, N. Y. The car bodies 
and trucks of the new type car will be 
constructed by the Clark Equipment Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic 
is inquiring for 395 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge over Pond creek in Oklahoma. 


THE MrissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS has or- 
dered 500 tons of rails from the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation. 
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Atton.—R. F. C. Loan.—This road has 
applied for Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion approval of an extension or renewal 
to September 1, 1942, of its $1,894,632 Re- 
construction Finance Corporation loan ma- 
turing July 28. The Baltimore & Ohio 
would continue to guarantee the loan as 
extended. 


ARLINGTON & FartrFAx Avuto.—E-vten- 
sion of Operation—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has dis- 
missed, for want of jurisdiction, the appli- 
cation of this company for authority to ex- 
tend its operation between Rosslyn, Va, 
and Washington, D. C. This company 
now operates an auto-railer service between 
Rosslyn, Va. and surrounding suburban 
Virginia points. It is the successor com- 
pany to the Arlington & Fairfax Railway 
which was reorganized in the early part of 
1937. The company had previously applied 
to the Public Utilities Commission for the 
District of Columbia for a permit to en- 
ter Washington, but that body declined 
to act on the case until the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had granted it a 
certificate of convenience and necessity au- 
thorizing the proposed operation. Now the 
commission having declined to act in the 
case for want of jurisdiction, the company 
will have to renew its petition to the 
District commission. 


CuicaGco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAu & Pa- 
ciric. — Abandonment. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has au- 
thorized the trustees to abandon a branch 
line extending from Wauzeka, Wis., to La 
Farge, 52 miles. 


Erre.—Reorganization Plan—An exten- 
sion of 90 days to October 18 as the date 
for presentation of a plan of reorganiza- 
tion for the Erie by its management was 
authorized on July 8 by the district court 
at Cleveland. The delay had been sought 
by the management, but was opposed by 14 
banks and insurance companies represent- 
ing $11,359,000 of Erie refunding and in- 
provement mortgage bonds. 


GAINESVILLE MipLaAnp.—R. F. C. Loan. 
—The receivers have applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for approval 
of a $78,000 loan from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


Itttnors CeENTRAL.—Bonds of the Cedar 
Rapids & Chicago—The Cedar Rapids & 
Chicago has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to extend to 
April 2, 1952, the maturity date of its first 
mortgage gold bonds, due December |, 
1935, aggregating $830,000. 

Bonds of the Chicago, Madison & North- 
ern—The Chicago, Madison & Northern 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to extend to April 2 
1952, the maturity date on its first mort 
gage gold bonds, due December 1, 1935. 
totaling $4,370,000. 


Lone Istanp. — Abandonment. — This 


company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to abat- 
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don its Sag Harbor branch extending from 
Bridgehampton, N. Y., to Sag Harbor, 4.4 
miles. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Lours.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized the co- 
receivers to abandon a segment extending 
from Greenville, Iowa, southerly to the 
crossing of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, 2 miles. 


New York CentraL.—Bonds of the Kal- 
amazoo, Allegan & Grand Rapids.——The 
Kalamazoo, Allegan & Grand Rapids has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to extend to July 1, 
1968, the maturity date of $840,000 of its 
five per cent first mortgage bonds, due 
July 1, 1938. The New York Central has 
asked for authority to assume liability for 
the bonds and the interest. 


New York CENTRAL.—Securities of the 
Hudson River Connecting—The Hudson 
River Connecting has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $12,000,000 of four per cent mort- 
gage bonds, maturing July 1, 1958, and 
$12,549,600 of capital stock. The New York 
Central has asked the commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for the securities. 
The New York Central and the Hudson 
River Connecting have also asked the com- 
mission for its approval of a proposed 
subordination agreement supplemental to 
the lease dated November 14, 1926, made 
by the Hudson River Connecting as lessor 
to the New York Central as lessee sub- 
ordinating the lease to the Hudson River 
Connecting’s proposed first mortgage dated 
July 1, 1938, and under certain conditions 
to other mortgages. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Reorganization—The debtor company has 
told the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in a memorandum that as soon as issues 
relating to the Boston & Providence lease 
and the claims for operation of the Old 
Colony have been settled, it will ask for 
a reopening of its reorganization case in 
order that it may file modifications of its 
plan. This information was made known 
in a brief of exceptions, in which the rail- 
road company objected to conclusions 
reached by a commission examiner in ren- 
dering a report in the reorganization pro- 
ceeding. The examiner contended that un- 
der current conditions a reorganization 
could not be effected and recommended 
that the commission refuse to approve any 
plan at this time. 


NorrotkK & WESTERN.—Abandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon operation of its Lewis Creek 
branch extending 9.1 miles in a northerly 
direction from Lewis Creek Branch Junc- 
tion, Va. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to assume 
liability with respect to the $6,330,000 issue 
of 234 per cent equipment trust certificates, 
which, as noted in the Railway Age of 
July 9, has been awarded to Gregory & 
Son, Inc., New York, at 100.375—an av- 
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erage annual cost to the railroad of ap- 
proximately 2.696 per cent. 


St. Lours-SouTHWESTERN. — A bandon- 
ment.—The trustees have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon a line extending from 
Wyatt, Mo., to Birds Point, 5.3 miles. 


St. Lourts-SoUTHWESTERN. — Abandon- 
ment.—Trustees of the St. Louis South- 
western of Texas have applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for a cer- 
tificate authorizing the abandonment of the 
10.96-mile line from Lufkin, Texas, to 
Prestridge. 


SOUTHERN.—RFC Loan and Equipment 
Trust Certificates—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has ap- 
proved the purchase by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, af $13,500,000 of 
this company’s four per cent equipment 
trust certificates, series EE. The com- 
mission has also authorized this company 
to assume liability for $13,500,000 of its 
serial equipment trust certificates, maturing 
in 14 annual installments, beginning Aug- 
ust 1, 1940, as follows: $968,000 on Aug- 
ust 1, 1940, and $964,000 on August 1 of 
each year thereafter to and _ including 
August 1, 1953. The commission has de- 
ferred action on that part of the company’s 
application requesting authority to assume 
liability for $500,000 of serial equipment 
trust certificates. 

R. F. C. Chairman Jesse H. Jones an- 
nounced on July 13 that the Corporation 
had approved the purchase of the $13,- 
500,000 issue. 


Union Pactric.—Abandonment and Con- 
struction—This company, and its subsidi- 
ary, the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority (1) to abandon 2.5 
miles of the Glendale Branch in Los 
Angeles County, Calif.; (2) to operate 
under trackage rights over a line of the 
Southern Pacific for 2.7 miles of double 
track main line along the east bank of the 
Los Angeles River in Los Angeles County, 
Calif.; (3) to construct and operate a 
track approximately 1,345 feet in length 
at mile post 5.26 connecting their own 
tracks at that point with those of the 
Southern Pacific; (4) to construct a track 
approximately 390 feet in length connect- 
ing the Southern Pacific’s spur serving 
the Taylor Milling Company with the 
Union Pacific spur serving the same terri- 
tory. 


WasasH.—Reorganization.— A hearing 
on the Wabash plan of reorganization, 
pending since March, has been called for 
September 7. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
July 12 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 27.87 ‘27.23 52.80 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 60.00 58.86 79.47 
Dividends Declared 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
$5.00, semi-annually; Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, 
both payable July 30 to holders of record July 21. 

Michigan Central.—$25.00, semi-annually, pay- 
able July 30 to holders of record July 21. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


George H. Sido, acting chief oper:ting 
officer and general manager of the Wa) ash 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed chief 
operating officer. 


Luis G. Morphy, general manager and 
chief engineer of the Rutland, with head- 
quarters at Rutland, Vt., has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the road, to succeed 
George L. R. French, who has resigned, 


Raymond Durley, whose election as 
vice-president of the Alton & Southern in 
charge of maintenance and operation was 
announced in the Railway Age of July 9, 
entered railroad service on March 11, 1906, 
with the Southern at Belleville, Ill. He 
went with the Alton & Southern on Au- 
gust 1, 1917, subsequently serving as clerk, 
agent, trainmaster, superintendent, and as- 
sistant general manager. In December, 
1936, he was promoted to general manager, 
the position he held at the time of his re- 
cent promotion. 


James Davies, whose election as presi- 
dent of the Alton & Southern was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of July 9, 
was born at Bogota, Colombia, and entered 
railway service in the accounting depart- 
ment of the Norfolk & Southern at Nor- 





James Davies 


folk, Va. After the war, in which he was 
commissioned a lieutenant in the aviation 
corps, he was employed by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, the U. S. Shipping 
Board, and the United States Railroad 
Administration. In 1923, Mr. Davies was 
appointed assistant to the auditor of the 
Alton & Southern, and in 1928 he was 
promoted to general auditor. He was 
elected vice-president on December 4, 1936, 
and held that position until his recent pro- 
motion, 


Thomas H. Pindell, whose election as 
chairman of the board of the Alton & 
Southern was announced in the Railway 
Age of July 9, was born at Lexington, 
Ky., on December 4, 1859, and first entered 
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“To continue a locomotive 
in operation long atfter its 
economic life is over is one 
D of the most important ways 
: how NOT to make money out 


:. of locomotives.” 


—Robert S. Binkerd, 
V. P. & Director of Sales, 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
March 17, 1938 
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tive. Its economic life is comparable to the life of the fire- 
box. At the end of that life it should be renewed or rebuilt. 
_ Old superheater units need not be scrapped, as the 





Elesco REmanufacturing service will DEPENDABLY extend 
their economic life. This service is dependable, as it is 


the same process as used in the manufacture of new units. 
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railway service as a telegraph operator at 
the age of 15. He later became a Western 
Union telegraph operator at St. Louis, Mo., 





Thomas H. Pindell 


and in 1882 went with the Erie as a 
stenographer in the superintendent’s office 
at Jersey City, N. J. Mr. Pindell was ad- 
vanced through various positions until he 
was appointed division superintendent in 
1891. In 1901 he left the Erie to go with 
the Lehigh Valley, which road he served 
as division superintendent at various lo- 
cations until the failure of his health 
forced him to return to his home at Spring- 
field, Ill. Shortly thereafter Mr. Pindell 
entered the service of the Chicago, Peoria 
& St. Louis (now partitioned) as superin- 
tendent, and in 1914 he went with the Alton 
& Southern as general manager. On De- 
cember 4, 1936, he was elected president 
of the Alton & Southern, the position he 
held at the time of his recent advancement. 


OPERATING 


James N. Petersen, assistant superin- 
tendent of the employment bureau of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
has been promoted to the position of super- 
visor personal record bureau, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding the duties 
of George R. Morrison, superintendent 
of the employment bureau, who retired 
July 15. The title of superintendent of 
the employment bureau has been abolished. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


Howard B. Lincoln, division engineer 
on the New York Central, with headquar- 
ters at Jersey Shore, Pa., has been trans- 
ferred to Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding 
Philip E. Manchester, who retired July 1. 


P. O. Ferris, division engineer of the 
Delaware & Hudson, with headquarters at 
Oneonta, N. Y., has been appointed acting 
engineer maintenance of way, succeeding 


H. S. Clarke, deceased. 


H. A. Wistrich, bridge designer, Le- 
high Valley, at Bethlehem, Pa., has been 
appointed bridge engineer, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding H. T. Rights, 
who has been assigned to other duties. 


Isaac Riseden, engaged in signal work 
on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 


RAILWAY AGE 


has been promoted to signal supervisor of 
the Chattanooga and Atlanta divisions, with 
headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn., suc- 
ceeding William Collins, deceased. 


A. T. Danver, principal assistant engi- 
neer of the Rutland, with headquarters at 
Rutland, Vt., has been appointed chief 
engineer, succeeding L. G. Morphy, who 
has been appointed receiver of the road. 
The position of principal assistant engi- 
neer has been abolished. 


Kelly W. Claybaugh, office engineer 
in the division engineer’s office of the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Chillicothe, 
Ill., has been promoted to division engineer 
at Arkansas City, Kan., succeeding Leon 
V. Lienhard, whose promotion to district 
engineer Western lines, was announced in 
the Railway Age of July 9. 


S. R. Hursh, superintendent of the 
Maryland division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Wilmington, Del., 
has been appointed acting engineer main- 
tenance of way of the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania general division, with headquarters 
at Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Hursh succeeds 
R. H. Crew, who has been appointed di- 
vision engineer of the Middle division at 
Altoona, Pa., to succeed W. R. Parvin, 
who has been transferred to the office of 
the chief engineer at Philadelphia. 


Lynn J. Turner, whose promotion to 
supervisor of work equipment of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, with jurisdic- 
tion over all roadway equipment and ma- 
chinery in addition to his former duties as 
system rail inspector, as announced in the 
Railway Age of July 9, was born at La- 
peer, Mich., on February 14, 1886, and 
attended Michigan State College in 1904 
and 1905. He entered railway service on 
November 17, 1908, on signal construction 
work on the Rock Island at Walcott, Iowa, 
but resigned on July 15, 1912, to enter 
other business. He re-entered the service 
of the Rock’ Island on December 26, 1912, 





Lynn J. Turner 


as a signal maintainer at Letts, Iowa, and 
later served in that capacity at Fairfield, 
Mo., and Muscatine, Iowa. On May 9, 
1918, he was promoted to division superin- 
tendent of motor cars, with headquarters 
at Bureau, IIl., and on June 1, 1920, he 
was transferred to Des Moines, Iowa, as 
motor car inspector of the Iowa division. 





July 16, 1938 


Mr. Turner was promoted to district motor 
car inspector, with headquarters at Des 
Moines, on January 1, 1923, and on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1929, he was promoted to system 
rail inspector, the position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


Floyd E. Bates, whose promotion to 
chief engineer of the Missouri Pacitic, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was 
announced in the Railway Age of July 9, 
was born at Allison, Iowa, on January 3, 
1889, and graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1908. Following gradua- 


‘tion he entered railroad service in the engi- 


neering department of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, but left the 
next year to go with the Kansas City Ter- 
minal as a draftsman. Eight months later 
he re-entered the service of the Milwaukee. 
Mr. Bates entered the service of the Mis- 
souri Pacific on November 13, 1913, as an 
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Floyd E. Bates 


assistant engineer, and in 1919 he was pro- 
moted to assistant bridge engineer. On 
August 1, 1923, he was promoted to bridge 
engineer, the position he held at the time 


‘of his recent promotion. 


MECHANICAL 


Walter Alexander, master mechanic on 
the Canadian National at Winnipeg, Man., 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
motive power and car equipment of the 
Alberta district with headquarters at Ed- 
monton, Alta., succeeding W. Walker, 
who has been transferred to the Manitoba 
district, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
replacing H. A. English, retired. C. D. 
Smith, master mechanic on the Port Ar- 
thur division at Sioux Lookout, Ont., has 
been transferred to Winnipeg, succeeding 
Mr. Alexander, and P. J. Sproule, mas- 
ter mechanic at Prince Albert, Sask., has 
been transferred to Sioux Lookout to re- 
place Mr. Smith. M. K. Robb has been 
promoted to master mechanic at Prince 
Albert, relieving Mr. Sproule. 


OBITUARY 


William Collins, signal supervisor of 
the Chattanooga and Atlanta divisions of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
died at his home at Marietta, Ga., on 
July 6. 








